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THE pheasant is dear alike to the sportsman, the lover of nature, 
and the epicure. We English are said to have no great liking 
for foreigners, but we have given him a warm welcome, and en 
revanche he makes himself thoroughly at home with us. We 
can fix pretty exactly the date of arrival of Roman and Dane, 
Saxon or Norman, but no one professes to tell us precisely when 
the pheasant came over. All we know is that he is the first and 
most favoured of our oriental dependents, and he was domesticated 
here long before we had dreamed of establishing empire from the 
Hindu Kush to Cape Comorin. The cuckoo comes and goes, the 
swallow only stays through the summers and the sunshine, but 
the pheasant is as happy in Norfolk or Kent as on the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas; for the alien, adapting himself to 
circumstances as a matter of habit, has naturalised himself among 
the partridges and rabbits. Like the deer in some ancestral 
park, or the sleek cattle in the soft green meadows, he lends an 
appropriate touch of poetry to the woodlands and is in animated 
harmony with the coppice and the hedgerow. It is clear, indeed, 
that Nature must have intended the pheasants to settle here. 
The hen, in her sober, quaker-like dress, may sit scentless and 
scatheless on her nest in the bracken or the withered grass, un- 
remarked by the weasel or the prowling fox, and eluding even 


the eyes of boys who are out bird-nesting. When she hurries off 
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to snatch her hasty repast, the olive-coloured eggs blend sympa- 
thetically with the oak leaves on which they are laid. Even the 
hooded crow or the rook would seldom find them, did it not 
follow the footsteps of the keeper when he goes questing in his 
coverts in the spring. As for the vainglorious cock, he is a 
chartered libertine, devoted to the ladies, selfishly neglectful of 
family cares, and, with his quick sense of hearing and wary nature, 
exceedingly well able to take care of himself. Besides, he pays 
the penalty of being a polygamist. The untimely death of the 
domestic male partridge may be the missing of a fine covey 
from the fields; but, save to the victims themselves, the fate of a 
score of cock pheasants is of no sort of consequence. Yet when 
the shooting season begins, what can be in more perfect keeping 
with the gold and glow of the autumnal foliage than the splendid 
plumage in which the cock pheasant delights? You see him 
strutting in the sunset on the shorn stubbles; like his Asiatic 
cousin the peacock when he spreads his starry train, he seems the 
incarnation of feather-brained vanity. These resplendent colours 
make him conspicuous at any distance, though it would take careful 
stalking to get within gunshot. The decline of the sun gives 
warning to roost; he flies up into the oak or beech, where the 
skeleton boughs have been already half stripped by the rain and 
wind. You fancy you might spot the very branch on which he has 
perched, yet the plumage has lost its shimmer among the shadows 
and the fading leaves, and the bird has vanished from sight like 
a rabbit gone to ground. So these glorious colours serve him 
equally against the hawks and the ground vermin, for they blend 
quite as naturally with the brambles and the withering bracken. 
There is nothing more interesting in sylvan craft than superin- 
tending the rearing of a fair head of pheasants for autumn sport. 
You can do nothing for the partridges and hares except to take 
certain precautions against poaching. But the pheasants are in 
some sort the poultry of the woods, and demand constant care 
and continual watching. Left to themselves, the wild stragglers 
would soon be nearly exterminated, and we should be back in the 
days about the accession of George III., when a single bird killed 
in Norfolk was thought worth sending to Windsor as a present 
to the king. They are the poultry of the woods, yet, even when 
reared in coops and fed from the hand, it is happily impossible 
to eradicate their savage instincts. They are essentially game 
birds, and, though never willingly taking to their wings, they have 
an irresistible propensity to wander. Apparently capricious in 
their tastes, they nevertheless know exactly the ground that suits 
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them. There is nothing they affect more than silent stretches of 
wood, with thick undergrowth, watered by brooks or oozing 
springs, round which the rank vegetation flourishes. Yet we 
have known them, when hatched and nursed in such a Paradise, 
transfer themselves to some bleak height scantily covered with 
stunted larches, where they fell an easy prey to the poachers who 
took free license to shoot there. Indeed, it is heart-breaking 
work to attempt pheasant preserving on an isolated manor, how- 
ever well adapted to them. To get up satisfactory shoots and 
make heavy bags you must be surrounded by preserves nearly as 
good as your own. Fair exchange is no robbery; you get back 
as many birds as you lose. It is curious to remark how the 
roving birds, like sharpshooters thrown out in advance of an 
army, take advantage of every scrap of cover. They have been 
fattened by hundreds in the glades of the quiet home woods or in 
some sheltered field. The maize and the buckwheat are still being 
scattered profusely, but as the birds grow big and strong the 
daily muster diminishes. For food is plentiful everywhere, and 
they have gone wandering abroad to forage for themselves. They 
are not only epicures, but almost omnivorous. They will stray 
far afield to find their way to the falling showers of acorns or 
beechmast ; the various berries in the hedgerows are laid under 
contribution, and in the Highlands we have known a clump of 
junipers or rowan trees with their ruddy fruit attract all the 
birds in the neighbourhood. So we can understand how the 
pheasant comes to roam. He is lured on insensibly from dainty 
to dainty, always keeping to the covered ditch or screened by 
the leafy hedge, till he is tempted to cross the open on a run or 
take flight to some far-away coppice. There he roosts for the 
night, and, should he fancy the spot, there he abides till, like the 
adventurers who are bitten by the tarantula of travel, he shifts his 
quarters from sheer love of change. Though always indulging 
his insatiable appetite and pecking promiscuously at odd hours, 
like young ladies, he is to be seen regularly in the wheat or on 
the stubbles each morning and evening. The pheasant breeder 
should always be liberal of compensation, yet we can understand 
that the gorge of the farmer may rise when he knows that the 
squire’s pet fowls are swarming in his standing corn. Neverthe- 
less, we honestly believe that, on the whole, the pheasant is no 
bad friend to the agriculturist, for, with the much-abused rook, he 
destroys immense numbers of the wireworm and other noxious 
grubs. So the woodpigeon, which is even more execrated than 
the rook, pays for the damage he does to seeds and roots by living 
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on ragweed and wild mustard for a full three-fourths of the 
year. 

There can be few more fascinating pursuits than pheasant 
rearing, and any keeper who is worth his salt takes to it 
passionately. There is just enough anxiety to make piquant 
excitement. A wise master ‘trusts him all in all or not at all,’ 
and gives him carte blanche and a frec hand. He strolls about 
the adjacent farms, where he is heartily welcomed, to make’ 
arrangements with the good wives for the supply of brood hens. 
He is charged not to haggle in his bargaining, and that wins 
the regard of the ladies, putting him on a pleasant footing with 
the tenants, who can do so much to help him in preserving. 
When the pheasant hens begin to lay he is abroad at all 
hours—the gun on his arm for a chance shot at hawk, or jay, or 
magpie—looking out for the eggs. Thrusting the twigs aside 
with the gun barrels, he knows well how to search in the most 
likely places—among the brambles, or the bracken, or the rank 
growth in the hedge roots. There may be froma dozen to twenty 
of the small olive eggs, and then he pillages the nest straight away. 
Should there be but a few, he marks the place for a future visit, 
but as he carefully replaces the cover he looks anxiously over his 
shoulder. The odds are there may be rocks on the neighbouring 
trees, indifferent to his gun, but observant of his proceedings, and 
he shakes his head uneasily. Phlegmatic as he may ordinarily be, 
his pulses are quickened when he comes back. He stoops and 
pushes the leaves aside to find the tale of eggs complete, or to 
swallow his disgust over a scattering of broken shells. These 
mishaps will occur, but all the same there is’ pretty sure to be a 
satisfactory total of eggs for the home hatching. His sylvan 
poultry-yard is fairly set out with the semicircles of coops 
through long days and broken nights, and thenceforth he 
abandons himself to the cares of oftice. 

When the chicks are beginning to chip the shells, he and his 
aides-de-camp are ever on duty. Flags by day and flaring lan- 
terns by night, with here and there a wakeful retriever chained 
up on guard, warn the four-footed prowlers to keep their 
distance. The foster-mothers are more anxious and fussy than 
the keepers, for the precocious nurslings are almost as troublesome 
as those ducklings that will slide out of the shell into the horse- 
pond. They take to running before they have well begun to 
walk, and hide themselves in the high jungles of unmown grass, 
where the truants are likely enough to come to grief. When you 
pay a visit to the flourishing settlement, you are reminded of the 
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stirring that disturbs an ant-heap. Till you make a sign, you 
may scarcely see a feather; neither can the mothers, who, on 
your approach, crane their necks through the coop-bars, and are 
clucking and calling in an excited chorus. But if the chicks are 
summoned by a whistle at feeding-time—a sad mistake, by the 
way, though a common one, for it keeps them unnecessarily 
tame—the familiar signal sets the grass far and near in motion, 
like ripe corn shaken by a breeze, and the lithe and graceful little 
forms come swarming out from all sides, the laggards tripping up, 
in their haste, lest they should miss anything that is going. 

Unfortunately it is not only the guardians who have a 
watchful eye to the nursery. There is many a predatory bird quite 
as keenly concerned in the progress of the chicks. The kestrel or 
the tiny sparrow hawk may make a dash at any moment from 
beneath the drooping branches of the oak, risking a right and left 
from the gun, but probably escaping scot free by its celerity with 
a luckless poult in its clutches. And the jackdaws, who are 
always on the look-out, are still more dangerous, for they will wait 
with indomitable patience for a swoop when the watcher’s back 
is turned. The jay, too, will cut into the game; nor is the 
generally vegetarian rook to be trusted, for he turns bird of prey 
on occasion like his cousin the carrion crow. 

Altogether the duties of the keeper are at no time a sinecure, 
and, moreover, there are hazards which he must reckon with, but 
cannot control. A soaking season may drench the grass and 
saturate the soil, when the chickens get drowned in the reeking © 
jungle. Or if they escape these fatal catastrophes by flood, they 
fall victims to diseases of the damp, to the roup and the pip, and 
the many maladies to which delicate pheasant infancy is subject. 
But the breeding season must have been unfavourable indeed if 
all these incidental casualties go for much when the broods are 
dispersing. The keeper going his rounds, even on outlying farms 
and in isolated coverts, comes across his late charges everywhere 
in high heart and condition; he can count them by the score or 
hundred on the nearer stubbles. He has saved his credit, and 
he is reckoning on his reward in the shape of handsome tips, and 
he looks forward hopefully or exultingly to triumphant bags. 

That is natural enough, but we cannot altogether sympathise 
with him. Ludicrous nonsense is always being written about 
battue shooting by critics who have made acquaintance with the 
game as they see it hanging at the poulterer’s; and it must be 
owned that a battue is capitul sport in its way, developing all the 
finer qualities of a cool and confident shot. But for ourselves we 
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have no predilection for excessive slaughter. For real enjoyment 
give us the preliminary days among the hedgerows and spinneys, 
when you are shooting for sheer pleasure, after your own sweet 
will, and turn aside for partridges or the chance of a wild-duck 
or anything else. That was the favourite amusement of the 
port-drinking, steady-going sportsman of the older school, though 
he certainly went about the work in somewhat pottering fashion, 
and was content with poorer results than would satisfy us now. 
Colonel Hawker going out, early in October, on his favourite 
Dorsetshire manors, would congratulate himself on a brace or 
leash of cocks in his very moderate, mixed bags: more than once 
he notes in his journals that he had beaten the whole of his best 
coverts without killing or seeing a single pheasant. But the 
good Colonel, like his confréres, when he did get a chance seldom 
threw it away. His mode of shooting may strike us now as a 
sort of sublimated and sportsmanlike pot-hunting. For with 
single-barrelled guns, slow loading, and possibly a flint lock, the 
shooter was trained to take his time and make the most of each 
opportunity. Style and practice were in keeping with the quaint 
formality of the costume. Conceive a man now attiring himself 
for a day’s sport, in Lowlands or Highlands, in a top hat and 
frock coat—such as we see in the plates in the ‘ Oakleigh Shooting 
Code’ or Scrope’s ‘ Deerstalking.’ The inconvenience of the 
‘chimney-pot’ in a high wind must have spoiled the shooting of 
a Ross or Osbaldistone, and unless the flowing surtout were of 
the stoutest fustian it must have left its shreds on every stake 
and thorn. The sportsman was generally attended by a steady 
old pointer, or by a couple of cockers or clumbers, broken to work 
within quarter gunshot. The pheasant was never hurried, and 
when at last pushed up, he was deliberately covered and generally 
dropped to a deadly aim, unless the flint flashed in the pan or a 
damp cap missed fire. 

It was somewhat slow work in every sense, though our 
grandfathers, who took their pleasure soberly, enjoyed it. The 
pheasant, being not much more common than the bustard, repaid 
considerable expenditure of patient science, for he was a rare and 
valued prize when brought to bag. But now, when there is fair 
preserving, those off-hand irregular field days, improvised in the 
smoking-room overnight, or at the breakfast table on a brilliant 
autumn morning, are very different. For once the squire who 
delights in his dogs has a chance of seeing his favourites exhibit 
their qualities. He takes out a couple of friends, a brace of 
cheery spaniels, with two steady retrievers—one trotting at his 
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own heels, the other following the head keeper. The spaniels at 
a wave of the hand make a wild dash at the hedge; no fear of 
their scurrying too fast ahead, for they have to fight their way 
through the matted thorns and the bristling weeds with the burrs 
that cling to their coats. Scarcely have they disappeared when 
their merry voices open on a scent. Their course may be traced 
by the shaking twigs, and by the frantic struggle when caught up 
in the withes which hold them tight round the loins. The 
blackbirds fly out with startled chuckles. The woodpigeon, 
sitting close till the last moment on her eggs in the pollard, 
hustles in a headlong rush through the boughs of the ash. Here 
and there a rabbit scared from the ferns or the grass makes a 
swift scuttle for the bury. But the spaniels are yelping more 
excitedly than ever, and evidently they are working on a burning 
trail. There is a fluttering in the ditch, a struggle upwards 
through the hedge, and with a sharper whisking of the wings 
than the flight of the pigeon, the cock pheasant shoots clear of 
the quivering sprays, to be grassed by the gun on the other side. 
A hen or two, flushed in succession, in similar fashion go away 
unharmed, and then the next turn may be yours. There is no 
waiting for the slow advance of a line of beaters ; the excitement, 
whatever it may be, is incessant, nor is it least with the third gun 
who has gone forward. For the pheasants will run till forced 
to rise, and the ‘stop,’ if they neither scent nor hear him, may 
have the cream of the sport with the pleasures of protracted 
surprise. 

Then the stray bits of spinneys, the small copses, the un- 
consideréd shreds and patches of alder or osier beds, are so many 
speculative lotteries, with rich possibilities and little chance of 
absolute blanks. There is no regular beating. The keeper, with 
a watcher or two, go thrashing with their sticks in the likely 
thickets, and perhaps some hobbledehoy sons of theirs who have — 
been following drop into the line. The pheasants have a fair 
chance. There is no netting to guide them as they ought to go. 
A gun is on either side, with another well in advance. The 
birds rising promiscuously, offer fair shots in the open, but there 
is, nevertheless, the hope of a small and select constellation 
at the end. And all that desultory shooting is in favour of the 
forthcoming grand parade, if you are not contemplating a record 
field day, for the wanderers are warned back to the quiet of the 
home woods. As we said, we do not care for wholesale slaughter, 
and nothing can be more repugnant to the feelings of the real 
sportsman than having consignments of caged fowls from the 
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game dealers turned down to swell the stock in the coverts. It 
is unpleasantly suggestive of the ambulances when sharp fighting 
is going forward to see cartloads of blood-stained feather and fur 
despatched at intervals to the hall or castle. Nevertheless, cover 
shooting conducted on sportsmanlike principles is a beneficent 
and genuinely English institution, nor can there be any more 
crucial test of imperturbable nerve and intelligent shooting. The 
best man is apt to be flurried when surrounded by strange guns 
shooting decidedly jealous, and nothing brings home to one more 
impressively than the battue the fact that pheasants have short 
bodies and long tails. When the birds are flying across him the 
duffer almost invariably shoots behind, and consequently is 
responsible for many of the wounded. When they are rocketing 
upwards with a rush, heading pretty straight towards the zenith, 
he is altogether unequal to the gymnastic feat of adjusting his 
gun almost vertically to the shoulder. On the other hand, it is 
pretty to see the practised shot, handling his piece with the 
coolness of a veteran on parade, yet falling easily into seemingly 
impossible attitudes as if steel springs were set in sockets of india- 
rubber. 

One great objection to the battue is that, as the day must be 
inexorably fixed, the sport and the pleasure must depend on the 
weather. It is the reverse of happiness, especially when a man 
gets on in years, the turning out in driving snow showers, or 
standing, with feet chilled to the bone, ankle deep in muddy 
rides. Moreover, then the beaters will shirk the thickets, and 
each drive will end in a partial failure. But on a bright, crisp 
November morning, when the leaves have been falling fast, 
nothing can be more exhilarating. The beaters look forward to 
it as much as their betters; it is regarded as a sort of annual 
parochial or manorial festival. It is a safety-valve for rustics 
with sporting proclivities to let off the superfluous steam, though 
doubtless there is a darker side to the question, and it may lead 
them into future temptation. But how the broad faces beam 
like the ruddy sun, emerging into watery smiles from the 
morning mists! The keener of them will not spare their skins, 
but to the prudent poor man clothes are a consideration; and if 
you mean them to see the business thoroughly through, it is well 
to put them in a uniform of thorn-proof stuff. As for the 
leggings or the long gaiters, these each hedger or woodman 
finds for himself. The waiting at a cool, draughty corner 
may be somewhat of a bore. But when the signal is given, 
and you hear the first tapping of the sticks, your senses are all 
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on the alert, and you have a variety of little rural incidents to 
amuse you. Flights of small birds, packing perhaps for the 
autumn migration, are the first to go. Mistaking, as many 
people do, their personal importance, they take to flight with wild 
cries of alarm. Here and there a quick-eared hare comes lollop- 
ing along, and you can see him as you peep through the boughs 
prick those sharp ears of his, hesitate, shake his head mistrust- 
fully, and turn back. A rabbit pops out to pop in again, or a 
squirrel scrambles up one of the tallest of the trees, carefully 
putting the trunk between himself and danger. Perhaps you 
have remarked some premature and unaccountable excitement in 
the middle of the wood: pheasants have been rising with un- 
natural haste long before the line of beaters can have approached 
them. It is explained sufficiently when a grand old dog fox, with 
his glistening fur in fine condition, comes leaping stealthily over 
the waving bracken fronds, like a made hunter taking low 
fences quietly. He sits up on the bank before breaking, takes a 
survey of the surroundings, seems to realise that all the fuss and © 
worry is no concern of his, and, stretching at a canter across a 
strip of grass, slips quietly into the nearest covered way. 

But if all has been ordered well and peaceably, the birds have 
been crowding forward, stooping their crests and seeking to 
skulk, as is their instinctive habit. The tremulous movements 
of the undergrowth indicate the general dismay and reflect the 
panic-stricken confusion. You might compassionate them if 
you had any leisure to think, but even with the keeper, who has 
tended them more tenderly than his own babies, the lust of blood 
is uppermost. At last some nervous hen finds the strain too 
much for her, and betakes herself to the unfamiliar wings with 
the rush of half a dozen woodpigeons. The panic spreads 
like fire set to powder, and in another minute or less the air is 
alive with scattering rocketers. With the sheafs of shooting 
stars, with the swift comets with their blazing tails, crossing 
and re-crossing in eccentric orbits, with the pulses going at the 
gallop in the embarrassment of conflicting chances and tempta- 
tions, no one can say that in the hot corners you have tame 
sport. The quickly passing crisis tries the cool temper of the 
most hardened shot, and the excited novice with the makings 
of a sportsman strives more or less successfully to pull himself 
together. Were there a gallery of experts looking on, as at 
pigeon matches, they would single out some of the veteran guns 
for imitation and unqualified admiration. Not a single precious 
second is wasted. Each shot is delivered with fatal aim and 
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swift decision. Crack! crack! and the bird doubles up, as if 4 
hinge had collapsed somewhere in the spinal marrow. But, un- 
happily for the pheasants—who, if they are doomed to die, must 
desire such a quick and easy death—each of the guns is not a 
Lord Walsingham or a Lord de Grey. There is a great deal of 
promiscuous tinkering; there is too much will shooting re- 
gardless of sex; and if many of the cocks escape scatheless on 
scattering trains of the tail feathers, not a few go away with 
deadly wounds, to flutter down, out of sight and unmarked. 
There are preservers who, in their ambition to run up a 
grand total, keep pressing forward from beat to beat. It is the 
imperative duty of common humanity to have a sufficiency of 
sharp markers on the look out, and to make close and careful 
search before going on. At the best not a few of the wounded 
must be overlooked, but suffering is inseparable from every battle- 
field. The good sportsman will do what he can to reduce it to a 
minimum, and will send his keepers on their rounds at daybreak, 
with their retrievers. The foxes who scent a feast, like the 
wolves or the vultures, will have been up and about even earlier, 
and will willingly lend a helping hand. But though a vixen with 
her well-grown cubs will make liberal provision in her larder, 
even she may be satiated in the excess of carnage. 

Would that the foxes were the only poachers. No doubt 
well-stocked coverts are a standing snare to village ne’er-do-wells 
and gangs of dissipated colliers. We do not mean to discuss the 
ethics of the matter. We shall only remark that if the landlords 
are to cease to rear game because it gets various ill-conditioned 
vagabonds into trouble, we should logically give up wearing the 
watches which are snares to the pickpockets, and dispense with 
the use of plate and jewels in consideration of the foibles of 
burglars and housebreakers. 
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THE ONLY GAME 


BY J. F. SULLIVAN 


WE were convinced that we knew something about games in our 
road. We had a tennis club, and Wilkinson, Dipps, and Banting 
had each a tennis lawn. We had a little club bungalow on an 
island up the river, and were always quarrelling about it because 
it had only accommodation for three, and every Saturday to 
Monday there were at least seven who wanted to use it. 

We had a croquet club; we rode horses ; we got up private 
theatricals and fancy balls; we played bowls, billiards, and 
Halma ; we went long walks ; we went fishing, and just lately all 
our ladies—twenty-nine of them—had simultaneously acquired 
bicycles, and were engaged daily in falling off them. We 
laboured under a delusion that we were really strong in the 
games line, and that we knew something of most games worth 
playing. 

But one day a thunderbolt fell among us. The thunderbolt 
which fell was the revelation that there is but one game, that its 
name is ‘Golf,’ and that those trivialities in which we so vainly 
indulged were nothing—absolutely nothing—not games at all ! 

It was The McGourock who let this light in upon us, and 
practically saved us. 

There had been a house to let in our road, a villa named 
‘ Sidelines,’ with a tennis lawn, and one day McGourock moved 
in, and those of us who went out after breakfast next morning 
observed a painter painting out ‘Sidelines’ and substituting 
‘The Bunkers.’ Those among us whose gardens adjoined that 
of ‘The Sidelines,’ and who happened to go into them before 
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breakfast on that morning following the arrival of The McGourock 
—some half-hour before that painter came to paint out ‘The Side- 
lines’ and substitute ‘The Bunkers’—saw him in his garden 
engaged with golf-sticks and a little white ball stamped with a 
cross-pattern. He had made a little hole in the tennis lawn, and 
was trying to knock the little ball into it. 

That day Mrs. Banting called upon Mrs. McGourock to ask 
whether she could be of any service to her in the confusion of a 
move-in. She found furniture piled up in the front hall and on 
the stairs, and from the drawing-room window she could see 
more furniture in the garden against the house-wall; but no 
furniture had invaded the drawing-room itself, which was 
occupied solely by golf-bags, boxes of balls, little tin flags, ball- 
stamps, scrubbing brushes, pots of white paint, and books and 
periodicals devoted to golf, all arranged conveniently round the 
floor, ready to the hand. 

‘I thank ye,’ said Mrs. McGourock, ‘but I’m thinking the 
furniture and things will just settle down into their places by 
_ degrees ; and we’ve had all the golf things put in here so that we 
can find them nicely. Ye play golf, of course ?’ 

And when Mrs. Banting replied ‘No,’ Mrs. McGourock 
looked at her—only one look, but sufficient. 

Mrs. Banting had received the first shock of that thunderbolt. 
She had acted as our buffer, and she went forth from ‘The 
Bunkers’ paralysed by the revelation that she knew nothing of 
The Only Game. 

That evening, while Wilkinson was smoking a pipe in his 
garden and trying to water a great oak with a half-inch hose, 
emitting a quarter of a pint in five minutes, Peter McGourock 
looked over the fence and passed the time o’ day. 

‘Ye’ll have a club here, of course ?’ asked Peter. 

‘Oh rather!’ replied Wilkinson ; ‘no end of clubs. We've a 
capital tennis club, and a croquet club, and a river club, and a 
bicycle club, and , 

But Wilkinson drew up suddenly, thrown on his haunches, 
for the grey eye of Peter McGourock, which should have been 
ablaze with enthusiastic interest, was pale with a strong con- 
tempt. 

‘But how about The Club?’ he asked. 

‘Club ?’ said Wilkinson ; ‘ why—well, we've all those clubs— 
what more—— ?’ 

. ‘I was not asking about these treevial things,’ said McGou- 
rock. ‘ Where’s your Golf Club ?’ 
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‘Eh? Oh—why—we haven’t—er—exactly-any golf club — 
that is, not just yet. Is it a good sort of game?’ said poor 
Wilkinson. 

Peter looked him all over, very slowly ; then looked the hose 
all over, very slowly; then Wilkinson’s garden; then Wil- 
kinson’s house, right up to the top of the new Louvre pot; then, 


repeating very slowly, ‘ Es—et—a—good—sorrt—of—game ?’ he 
turned away and disappeared into his drawing-room. 

For days after that poor Wilkinson, while watering. the big 
oak with the half-inch hose, would cast furtive glances at The 
McGourock tapping the little white ball into the little hole in the 
lawn; and at times he could perceive, with the tail of his eye, 
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Peter McGourock eyeing him over, or portions of his property ; 
and at times he could hear the muttered words, ‘Es et a good 
sorrt of game?’ 

At length Wilkinson made a heroic effort to put matters on a 
less painful footing; he looked over the fence at Peter, who was 
doing something to a golf iron with a file, and said cheerfully, but 

with a dreadful nervousness within : 

‘If it—er—when you could spare ten minutes, I should take 
it as a favour if you would teach me to play golf.’ , 

‘Ten minutes, ye say?’ said Peter, using that horrid eye of 
his. 

‘Well, well—of course I don’t mean to say I could learn in 
ten minutes—ha! ha!—ridiculous, of course,’ said poor Wil- 
kinson. ‘But if you’d kindly teach me the stroke——’ 

‘Sirr,’ said Peter, ‘a man cannot be taught Golf!’ 

‘Well—of course I don’t mean to say—that is—but a fellow 
might try to learn.’ 

‘Golf,’ said Peter, ‘is not a thing that a man can learn.’ 

* Well, but—hang it all!—how do people ever play? People 
do play golf, don’t they ?’ 

‘Play ?’ said Peter, ‘and what might ye mean by “play” ?’ 

‘Why—well—confound it! Don’t you see people knocking 
confounded little white balls over confounded obstacles with 
things like that you're filing at?’ 

Poor Wilkinson was turning. Even Wilkinsons will turn. 

‘Ah,’ replied Peter, ‘ye see people do that—and many’s the 
number of them; but ye talked of playing. Sirr! Ef a man 
begins golf when he’s put into short clothes, and devotes his 
life to it (excepting the Sabbath only, that was specially ordained 
for him to repaint balls and see to things), and if et’s granted to 
that man at the close of a long life to arrive at the knowledge 
that he knows nothing of golf, that man can die a happy man ; 
and when he’s finally holed he will not have lived in vain. Ay!’ 

continued Peter suddenly, ‘et es a good sorrt of game; it’s just a 
gran’ game; it’s just the only game.’ 


From pure inability to bear the severity of Peter’s eye, our 
road decided to form a golf club, and a deputation waited on 
Peter to beg him to show us how, to become president—and every 
other officer he cared to be, down to caddie. 

‘And where do ye propose to make your links?’ he asked. 

We had thought that out before. There being no available land 
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within a reasonable distance, we had agreed provisionally that 
we might utilise our back gardens for the purpose. 

No alteration would be necessary, as obstacles were the great 
desiderata—and there would be plenty of obstacles. So Peter, 
having gathered conclusive evidence of the fact that no other 
available land did exist, and feeling that golf, even with draw- 
backs, was the one necessary of life, proceeded to lay out the 
course. 

‘This required an expedition to survey the ground, and a 
provisional committee were appointed, with Peter at their head. 
It was a great occasion ; the committee had to call at every house 
and consider the best method of utilising its garden; and it was 
considered a point of etiquette that whisky-and-soda should be 
on the table at each house to welcome the experts. After dis- 
cussion, it was decided that as Wilkinson usually had the largest 
supply of whisky, the first teeing green should be Wilkinson’s 
lawn ; particularly as his lawn was terraced, and the highest part 
of it commanded an extensive view of obstacles. 

The first hole was to be in Banting’s grass plot, seven gardens 
away. It would have been quite possible to get on to Banting’s 
Green in one good drive but for the providential interposition of 
Pordle’s cherry tree. 

It was arranged that Pordle’s summer-house—some way out 
of the straight line—should constitute an official bunker. 

Now, to loft the ball well from any position near Pordle’s 
Bunker was no easy task, seeing that the player had to avoid 
the branches of a large elm; and the ball, if stopped by a branch, 
would inevitably drop through the roof of Pordle’s greenhouse 
and be very difficult to extract by any sort of legitimate play. 
Bogey for this hole was fixed at three. 

From Banting’s Teeing Green to Peters’s Hole was a single- 
drive affair, but beset with difficulties. 

The digression of a few feet to the right would dash the ball 
against the tower of Pillicott’s stable, whereupon the ball would be 
bound to dribble into the water-butt ; while a slight divergence to 
the left would smash the window of Pillicott’s billiard-room; and 
the Provisional Committee of Survey agreed to reeommend—after 
the formation of the club—that a portion of the club’s surplus 
funds—should any exist—should be set aside for the pur- 
pose of indemnifying Pillicott for any casualties connected 
with the pursuit of the pastime. There being no funds as yet 
available, and a possibility that there never would be, the com- 
mittee delicately abstained from any mention to Pillicott of this 
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particular item of the course, judging it would be kinder to let 
him find it out naturally and gradually in the progress of things. 
This hole had no bunker; but bogey was fixed at three, owing 
to the water-butt and window difficulty. 

It was arranged that the tee-off beyond Peters’s Hole should 
be from the roof of Tubbs’s tool-shed, it being necessary to start 
from a height, in order to get well over a fowl-house in close 
proximity. 

It was necessary to gently loft over the fowl-house, and 
between Tubbs’s pigeon-cote and a poplar tree, on to the gravel 
path at the corner of Tubbs’s kitchen; from this point one could 
drive gtraight across the road, under ‘the Doctor’s lamp on the 
further side, and between a conservatory and a house-wall to the 
foot of the Doctor’s rubbish-heap, which constituted another 
official bunker—Rubbish Bunker. 

The drive across the road was a difficulty, because it was 
impossible for the player to know whether anyone was about to 
pass along the road; and it was therefore necessary to arrange 
the height of the stroke to a nicety, so that the ball should pass 
over the road at just such a height as to avoid the head of a 
pedestrian, and yet low enough to avert the smashing of the 
Doctor’s lamp over the way. The ball could not pass over the 
lamp, because it would then come in contact with a ‘mop’ tree 
and fall into a difficult gully, and from the gully it would need 
three strokes, a dribble, a gentle loft over a dust-hole, and another 
loft, to bring it to Rubbish Bunker. The committee found it 
impossible to allow for vehicular traffic in that drive, as a ball 
passing, for example, over the head of a butcher-boy, or a cart, 
would either plunge into the mop tree or smash the Doctor’s 
lamp, the latter alternative a serious expense for the club. 

Beyond Cattlebury’s Uncle’s Green, the round included our 
tennis ground, an asparagus bed, Slamm’s Anthouse Bunker, 
Watherspoon’s asphalted sideway, and Crackleton’s Hole in the 
stableyard. 

Then came a difficulty. The only possible way to obtain a 
drive from here was to open the two windows of Crackleton’s 
wash-house and send the ball straight through, which would 
enable it to cross the road again and pass between Wilkinson’s 
gate-posts (the gate also being left open) to Wilkinson’s dust-hole, 
which blocked it. Hence, by a short dribble, the ball could be 
placed in position to loft it over a holly hedge on to Wilkinson’s 
Green—the lower lawn—where the hole was. Bogey for this 
was four; and this completed the round of eight holes, bogey for 
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the whole round twenty-four. The progress of the Provisional 
Committee was a most successful affair, whisky being partaken 
of at each house on the course; and toward the finish of the 
round it was observed that Peter McGourock’s manner was 
considerably more gracious than at the beginning, and that 
his eye was lighted by an absolute enthusiasm as he related to 
cager listeners how, although he had no recollection of having 
met any man who could really play, in the true sense of the word, 
he himself had, on several occasions, beaten bogey at St. Andrews 
by a good seventeen—in fact, after the second whisky ceremony 


at Wilkinson’s, we were given to understand that he had on one 
occasion completed the long round in thirteen strokes—a really 
record performance. 

McGourock said he could throw up a real bunker on the 
tennis ground—in fact, two bunkers. It was objected that this 
would destroy the courts and stop tennis, but McGourock said 
that didn’t signify in the least. There was some murmuring 
among the tennis players; but we were all in absolute deadly 
fear of the scorn of McGourock’s eye; and the thing had to 
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be done. He said also that gateways must be made in all the 
party-fences ; and this had to be done too. 

Then another difficulty arose. It was the daily custom of the 
ladies, as has been said, to practise falling off bicycles up and 
down our road; but the fact that the golf round crossed the road 
in two places rendered the bicycle practice dangerous. This was 
put to McGourock, who replied that it couldn’t be helped, and 
the ladies must give up bicycle practice. 


Then.a boy turned up—none knew whence or how. He was 
believed to have come from a dirty little back street a little way 
off, but why the School Board allowed him to wholly suspend his 
attendance and devote himself to us we could not make out. We 
feared that boy from the first moment we set eyeson him. He 
was a Scotch boy with unlimited confidence in himself; and he 
seemed to be an absolute professor of golf. 

The first day te began to play he somehow—with whose 
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authority we know not—constituted himself caddie, and simply 
sat on the lot of us; in fact, our dread of the scorn of his eye 
was only inferior to our dread of that of the eye of McGourock. 

Under the tuition of McGourock and The Boy we made our 
first round. It was disastrous. 

First, Wilkinson, standing too closely behind Dipps when 
the latter was attempting his first tee-off, suffered a compound 
fracture of the hat and a considerable contusion of the scalp. 
Next, Dipps, having with great effort performed a drive of seven 
yards, made another mighty stroke at the ball on the strawberry- 
bed where it had landed. There was a wild scattering of earth 
and strawberry-leaves, and Dipps gazed with great pride at a 
missile flying through one of the next-door windows; but when 
he looked again at his brassey the head was not on it, while the 
ball lay innocently on the strawberry-bed as before. It wasthere- 
fore concluded that it had been the head of the brassey and not 
the ball which had gone through the neighbouring window; and 
this was subsequently ascertained to be a fact. 

The head, not content with going through the window, had 
destroyed two Dresden vases and a large mirror. 

Wilkinson, following on, promptly lost three balls; one was 
believed to have landed in a roof gutter: but no man knows to 
this day what became of the other two, nor what direction they 
took; and some hold that they are still whirling through space, 
to the danger of the public. Then Cattlebury dented Wilkinson’s 
shin (for Wilkinson seemed extremely unlucky at golf), hurt his 
own leg, and finally drove his ball through the window of 
Pillicott’s billiard-room. It was agreed that this should not be 
considered as a disaster, seeing that such a casualty had been 
anticipated and provided for by the Provisional Committee of 
Survey. 

Dipps made a really brilliant stroke from the corner of Tubbs’s 
kitchen across the road, but a carrier’s cart happening most 
unfortunately to pass at the moment, the ball took a tuft of hair 
off the back of the carrier’s head, and, deflected from its true 
course, smashed the Doctor’s lamp on the further side of the road. 

Pillicott required thirteen strokes for the space between the 
tee-off on Tubbs’s tool-shed and Cattlebury’s Uncle’s Green ; 
Wilkinson nineteen, and Dipps no fewer than thirty-five, bogey 
being three. Then Banting unfortunately killed Mrs. Cattlebury’s 
pug, and wounded the cockatoo. 

On that first round the casualties were :—windows broken, 
9; contusions, &c., 5; golf-sticks damaged, 14; pugs killed, 1; 
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cockatoos damaged, 1; balls lost or strayed, 29—total of casual- 
ties, 59. 

At each misfortune The Boy laughed in a demoniac way, and 
the scorn in McGourock’s eye was fearful to look upon. 
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That evening we met at Wilkinson's and agreed that the game 
thus played did not seem promising; but McGourock declared 
his intention of going over the round regularly until we should 
succeed in finding more suitable links: and such was our dread 
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of his eye that we dared not request him to abstain; and he did 
go round, all day, every day, accompanied by the boy. We were 
miserable; he had thrown up bunkers in our tennis ground, and 
we could not play; and his irritation when any of the ladies 
attempted cycling on the road was too terrible to defy. He 
objected to our even playing tennis, or croquet, or anything in 
our own gardens—indeed, it was risky to go into them at all. At 
last, when the gardeners left because they objected to be ’it on 
the ’ead with golf balls, we secretly urged one another to take 
some decisive step with McGourock. 

At this crucial time fate interposed. We found a suitable 
common some way off, and the club applied for permission to 
practise the game on it. When the conservators objected that 
the commoners who used it as a promenade might not like the 
innovation, The McGourock explained that it would only be 
necessary to warn them off by shouting ‘ fore’ for their common 
to legally become the property of the club. How he convinced 
the conservators of this I cannot divine; but we put up a corru- — 
gated club-house eight feet square on the common. 

Then came friction. First, the ladies wanted to join the club ; 
but McGourock did not like ladies, and refused to hear of it; and 
his veto was sternly seconded by The Boy. From time to time 
certain of us have yearned to vary golf with an occasional turn at 
our tennis; but The McGourock will not permit that either, as 
he says it puts the hand out for The Game. 

We are learning golf under the stern eye of President 
McGourock, and—well, we like golf; but we are in search of 
another stern devotee, a Scotchman for preference, to go the round 
with him, and engage his attention, so that we may be able to 
enjoy ourselves a little now and again. 

If you happen to know of such a man, we are quite willing to 
hire him, or even buy him out and out for a lump sum. 


CYCLING GYMKHANAS 


BY A. R. B. MUNRO 


THERE comes in the history of every large house-party a time 
when yawns are infectious and bosom friends bore. The weather 


A SHARP BACKHANDER 


has been, but no longer is, beautiful, and more than one whisper 
has been heard in the drawing-room, ‘Can’t we do something 
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exciting?’ For the tame guest, who has to work for his invita- 
tions, this is a cue; he doubtfully but dutifully murmurs, ‘ Cha- 
rades.’ The suggestion arouses no enthusiasm. He bids higher, 
‘Theatricals.’ People shake their heads. Too much fag! He 
gives it up; he has no more ideas. After all the poor man has 
done his duty, you know. He goes off, snubbed, but not offended, 
to have a smoke, and with another yawn (of relief this time) the 
ladies relapse into resignation and needlework. 

Somebody has an inspiration: ‘Sports! Bicycle Sports! 
Gymkhana! The very thing!’ 

It is done, and it proves an immense success; therefore, when 
the next batch of guests arrive, it is worth repeating ; and here 
are a few hints, founded on experience, and—tell it not—some 
failures, of how best to do it. 

The following general directions to begin with are essential. 
(1) Ladies only on the board of directors. The men may be used 
as fags, and if anything goes wrong you can, of course, lay the 
blame on them ; it is the usual thing. (2) Give a small brother 


EGG AND SPOON RACE: A CLOSE FINISH 


a post on the committee. He will be an efficient lieutenant, and 
can always be snubbed if necessary. (The same remark obviously 
applies to the men.) (3) Elect as chairman a lady of strong 
will, and (if such exist) of illogical obstinacy. The growth of 
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brilliantly impossible suggestions always becomes luxuriant just 
after everything has been settled; she will be the pruning knife. 
(4) Conciliate the gardener. Thisis important. Apparatus is not 
a difficulty ; a little ingenuity and string will always be equal to 


DRESSING THE SCARECROW 


the manufacture of a makeshift. For lemon-cutting and tilting 
at the ring, for example, a couple of alpenstocks and the shaft of 
a landing-net make, as the illustration shows, a realistic gallows ; 
a walking-stick is the sword, and a tennis ball the lemon. Two 
rides out and home at a good pace—four cuts at the ball, that is 
to say—are allowed to each competitor, and only clean hits are 
counted. It is a point worth mentioning that on the return 
journey a cut from right to left across the front of the bicycle is 
the most graceful stroke, and at the same time is more likely to 
score a hit than an awkward attempt with the left hand. To 
score a ‘highest possible’ in this competition looks the easiest 
thing in the world. Exzperto crede: it isn’t. 

In the needle and thread race the humour lies in the contor- 
tions which result from the male effort to thread a needle quickly. 
Handicapping is unnecessary. The man wins the riding part of 
the race easily, but when he begins to fumble about with the 
needle and thread, he at once puts on a pained look, pricks his 
fingers, smothers a yell, and tumbles over his bicycle. By the 
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time he has done all this the lady is triumphantly holding up her 
needle, threaded; so, like a wise man, he smiles, congratulates 
her on her victory, and turns away to suck his lacerated thumb. 

Hockey matches with three players, or, if the space be limited, 
with two players, on each side, make a competition in which 
clever riding can and, in fact, must be shown. A game with two 
a side on a large tennis court is pretty to watch, and is just risky 
enough to be wildly exciting for the players. None but really 
good riders ought to compete; but if both ladies and gentlemen 
take the precaution of lowering their saddles an inch or two 
before starting, there is no reason why there should be any 
accidents. Still, when the play is keen, spills do occur, and it is 
quite worth while to have one’s foot as near to the ground as 
possible in order to minimise the risk. It should, in addition, be 
an absolutely rigid rule that no one may compete whose machine 
does not carry a powerful brake. | 

The method of ‘ dressing the scarecrow’ is sufficiently obvious 
from the illustration. A series of the most inconvenient garments 


TWO SECONDS BEFORE THE SMASH 


available is arranged on a line of sticks, and the object is to ‘get 
‘em all on’—somehow. The wild attempts to do this without 
wrapping the dressing-gown round the back wheel, and gouging 
out one’s eyes with the sunshade, will, as the theatre playbills 
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say, ‘elicit continuous roars of side-shaking laughter’; and 
occasionally the performer provides an additional attraction by 
endeavouring to conceal the loss of his temper. This is a time 
race, and the winner is the person who, in the shortest time, 
brings in all the articles of personal adornment. He may wear 
them on himself or on his machine, according to taste, and, in the 
case of the more voluminous garments, it is sometimes difficult 
to say which course he has adopted. There is one hint for the 
4 lady who organises: Do not borrow the top-hat from any gentleman 


OPEN-MOUTHED EXCITEMENT 


whose goodwill you wish to keep. The reasons for this precau- 
tion are obvious. 

The musical ride is the only competition for which it is 
allowable to practise beforehand. A tennis court, with the white 
lines, makes an excellent circus, and the best plan is for teams of 
four—two ladies and two men—to arrange privately, and, if 
possible, practise privately, a series of five or six figures. It is 
quite superfluous for me to indicate how these figures are to be 
arranged. Any lady who knows the lancers, which is equivalent 
to saying every lady, can easily work out practical modifications 
of the dance figures to suit the requirements of the bicycle. 
Almost anything that is done in perfect combination is effective, 
and the judge’s post is in consequence by no means a sinecure. 
Verbum sapienti: Do not allow anyone to photograph you in 
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practice ; you will be excited, and your mouth is sure to be wide 
open. 

The illustration of ‘the winning team’ shows that an extra 
effect can be obtained by decking the bicycles and their riders 
with flowers. I grieve to say that the losing teams, who had not 
thought of this refinement, were most unjustifiably angry about 
it. They alleged that the judge took no notice of the riding, but 
thought the flowers looked ‘ sweet.’ The judge was a lady, so of 
course this must have been a libel. 


THe WINNING TEAM 


A musical ride: implies music, or, in. default of that,.at any 
rate some kind of noise. advertisements. of the 
instruments known as ‘ bigotphones’ say that ‘any child can play 
them with effect.’ Quite true. And the effect at close quarters 
is startling. Give the small brother the post of conductor, and 
you may be sure that the music, whatever else it may be, will not 
be tame. 

In conclusion, these are merely suggestions. Modifications 
and enlargements may be left to readers who care to follow the 
hints here suggested. 
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IN RAJPUTANA 


BY COLONEL G. H. TREVOR, C.S.I. 


THERE is no part of our Indian Empire where the conservative 
spirit, the divinity that doth hedge a king, is more pronounced 
than in Rajputana, or Rajasthan, the land of chiefs. Though in 
olden days it was often the strongest arm and will that made the 
head of his clan, the Rajput has always held royal blood in 
reverence, and, like other natives of India, is content to let those 
in whose veins it flows recline in the lap of luxury, and pursue 
any pleasures they like so long as they do not oppress the poor. 
Indeed, the chief who spends his money freely and makes a 
grand show with his palaces, durbars, elephants, horses, fire- 
works, and what not, is generally, if not always, popular. It 
seems a point of honour to keep up all inherited establishments. 
Hence one of the features at Jeypore, the foremost Rajput State 
in point of revenue, and generally accounted the most civilised, 
is a collection of birds and beasts in the Maharaja’s palace, 
kept nowadays, it would almost seem to an outside observer, to 
provide a fighting tournament for distinguished visitors. Who 
has passed through Jeypore without being struck by the city, 
with its broad streets and the beautiful gardens outside, in which 
stand the Albert Hall and Museum? And then, after being 
primed with information as to the manner in which Indian art 
has been encouraged, and what progress has taken place in 
developing irrigation, public works, &c., &c., by a sudden transi- 
tion to see quail, partridge, black buck, rams, boars, and I know 
not what, tilt at each other in single combat! It was an old- 
world picture brought out for a royal duke to see, and I dare say he 
enjoyed it more than many other things he saw on his Indian tour. 

Those who have seen cocks fight can understand how 
gamely little quail and partridges go at each other. There is a 
famous picture of Landseer’s which will give some idea how 
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black buck and sambhur lock their horns together; it is im- 
possible for pen and ink to describe the rush of two mighty rams 
and the terrific force with which skull rebounds against skull; 
nor can I do justice to an encounter of boar with boar. This, by 
the way, seemed more difficult to regulate than any of the others. 
The skilled attendants always managed to part the combatants 
before either was really hurt, though occasionally I saw blood on 
feather, lip, and nostril; but in the case of a boar’s charge no one 
could guard against a rip from the razor-like tush if it chanced to 
strike home. All that could be done was to pull back the leashed 
quadruped so as to avoid a second cut. The extraordinary pluck 
of the boar has long been celebrated in prose and verse, and this 
reminds me of a remarkable illustration of that pluck which I 
saw at another show in another Rajput State, Oodeypore. This 
time, too, there was a distinguished visitor, a very big Lord Sahib. 

In the morning the Maharana, who represents the cream 
of Rajput aristocracy, had provided a shoot for his lordship, but 
the drive had only been productive of pig, and four boars laid low 
at fairly long ranges constituted the bag. In the evening the 
entertainment was of a very different character. Imagine a 
smooth, sandy floor, ten or twelve yards in diameter, sunk like a 
large bear-pit, with four or five trap-doors opening into it, the 
traps being lifted from above. This circular enclosure has walls 
sixteen or eighteen feet high, with a rail round the top for spec- 
tators to lean against as they look down. Outside, on a level 
with the floor of the pit, is a place where pigs from the jungle 
are fed every evening, and one of these, a boar standing barely 
two feet high, was decoyed by feeds of grain through an open trap 
into the pit. Then the trap was closed, apparently without caus- 
ing the boar the least uneasiness. The next move was to shove 
through another trap, down an inclined plane of planks, a tiger, 
nearly full grown, who had been caged for a year, and certainly 
showed no signs of being savage. With drooping tail he looked 
timidly round, and seemed anxious to back out the way he came, 
but, the trap being closed, he slunk round hugging the wall, and 
seeking for another aperture. To put a little stingo into him two 
or three things were thrown at him, and presently the dummy 
figure of a man was let down with a flop almost on his head. He 
seized and made short work of it. By this time he had got away 
from the wall, and suddenly the little boar saw him, and without 
a moment’s hesitation charged the big brute like a torpedo diving 
under a three-decker. He didn’t mean to dive, but just as he 
reached the tiger the latter quietly hopped over him as a girl over 
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a skipping-rope, and the boar continued his charge for some paces, 
apparently nonplussed at not having hit something. Then, 
turning round, he charged again, with exactly the same result, 
the tiger showing no wish to touch the torpedo. After three 
ineffectual rushes of this kind the boar seemed to have learned a 
wrinkle, as the fourth time, while the tiger was quietly hopping over 
him, he jogged his tushes upwards and struck ile, or rather blood, 
as a red streak on the ground quickly showed. 


Then the enraged one turned, and, seizing . 
Piggy-wiggy with his teeth by the scruff of the i" N Ny 
neck, shook him as a dog shakes a rat. mi 


I expected to see him lay open with his 
paw a whole side of bacon, but, luckily 
for piggy, he didn’t. As it was, when 

he laid the little boar down 
it looked as if all were over. 


CHARGES THE BIG BRUTE 


Presently, however, it appeared that the boar was only 
winded. He recovered his breath and looked round dazed, as 
if inquiring what had happened. Then memory returned, and, 
shaking himself together, he made at the enemy again, more 
fiercely than ever. The tiger eluded the charge, and full of 
admiration and compassion for the gallant little torpedo, the Lord 
Sahib asked the Maharana to end the unequal combat. Imme- 
diately one of the large traps was raised, and the tiger bolted 
through it, leaving the boar alone in the arena and thirsting for 
the fray. ‘Never again,’ quoth his lordship, ‘ will I shoot a pig ; 
such pluck is inconceivable.’ 

The next morning one of our party, a doctor, saw the wounded 
boar, and reported that barring a stiff neck he appeared to be doing 
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well, while the Maharana assured me that three days after the 
pig was returned to the jungle all right. I made inquiries as to 
whether anyone had ever seen a fight between a big boar and a 
tiger, and was told by a native gentleman of a well-authenticated 
instance in which a tiger and big boar had been found dead within 
a few yards of each other. The ground between, ploughed up, bore 
traces of a deadly fight, which was also evidenced by the wounds 
on each of the bodies. It was surmised that the tiger in search 
of food—and nothing pleases him more than wild pig when young 
and tender—had come across an infuriated sire in defence of his 
family, and that thus both had died in a conflict which no tiger 
would provoke if he could help it. 

If you want to hear about the boar you should go to Jodhpore, 
which ranks with Oodeypore and Jeypore as a big State, though 
very different in other ways. The rocks and vegetation near 
Jodhpore afford splendid cover, and if you get up very early 
in the morning, when the pig are out in the open, you are sure of 
some of the best pig-sticking in India. The natives all ride horse 
or camel from their earliest years, and the Maharaja loves to 
mount his English guests, whose name is legion, in a way worthy 
of the traditions of the place, which embrace every form of 
generous hospitality. Alas! that the Maharaja I refer to, His 
Highness Jeswunt Singh, has lately died, leaving an only son who 
is still a minor. Fortunately his brother, Maharaja Sir Pertab 
Singh, K.C.S.I., A.D.C. to the Prince of Wales and a Colonel in 
the British army, who has been Prime Minister for many years, 
survives, and the young Maharaja, a youth of sixteen, is intelli- 
gent and of good disposition. Who has not heard of Sir Pertab 
Singh and his wonderful polo team, which used to beat with ease 
every team they met at Poona and Bombay? And who that has been 
to Jodhpore does not know of his prowess as a sportsman, among 
other gifts that go to make a remarkable man and a jolly good 
fellow ? 

It used to be said no one could ride a pig like Sir Pertab and 
his friend Hurji, and that, often tired of spearing, they would 
polish off a boar by blows from sticks on the head. A rap across 
the snout repeated several times with precision makes the animal 
feel very sick, and insures his not cutting the horse, which he 
often does when the spear is used, I have heard Sir Pertab Singh 
give all sorts of wrinkles about the little game in which he is 
so proficient, and on one occasion when an officer had been un- 
horsed, and the boar turning back had charged him on the ground, 
luckily inflicting only a slight flesh wound before Hurji Singh 
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arriyed to stop his ever charging again, my friend was good 
enough to say, ‘Remember, Sahib, if you are ever on the ground 
and a pig charges you, your best chance is to get your hands in 
his mouth and force open his jaws. He will rise on his hind-legs, 
on which you must suddenly withdraw your hands, and seizing 
him by the legs hold him up head downwards until help arrives, 
or you can get at your knife and cut his throat.’ Of course I 
thanked the professor for his advice, and said I had been advised 
in my youth when I wanted to catch a bird to put some salt on 
its tail. 

Little did I then dream that within a year or so it would 
fall to Sir Pertab himself to give a practical illustration of the 
acrobatic feat he had recommended to me. Yet so it happened: 
his horse came down while he was riding a boar, and the infuriated 
beast, turning, charged and managed to gash him in the thigh. 


HE GOT HOLD OF THE Hinp LEGS 


But he got hold of the hind-legs and held them up till succour 
arrived and a friendly spear relieved him of his difficulty. A very 
distinguished officer now in Ireland witnessed the scene, which I 
trust my good friend at Jodhpore will pardon my chronicling here. 
When ‘ the boar, the mighty boar’s the theme,’ memory is apt to 
run riot in anecdote, and I take some credit for restricting myself 
to two, illustrating the pluck of the most courageous of animals 
and the coolness, strength, and address of a brave Rajput. 
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After so much about the boar I am asked to tell about a tiger 
shoot. Some of my friends in Rajputana, experienced Nimrods, 
who can count the tigers they have slain by tens and twenties (the 
Maharana of Oodeypore, His Highness Futteh Singh, G.C.S.L, 
has probably the highest score), could do this much better than 
one who has no claims to the name of shikart; but probably 
readers who have never seen a tiger in his native jungle may 
profit- somewhat if the tale be told by an occasional rather 
than experienced actor, as shikaris are generally of two classes, 
either modest and laconic to a fault, or else revelling in the 
opposite extreme. From the expeditions against tigers in which 
it has fallen to me to take part, I select two or three for present 
narration, in the hope that they may arouse some interest 
without being hackneyed or drawing upon the imagination. 
In the cold weather, which, as all the world knows, is not the 
proper season for tiger-shooting, because the jungles are thick 
and there is plenty of water about everywhere, the Ulwar State 
in the north of Rajputana is, or was a few years ago, renowned 
as affording the English sportsman all necessary requisites 
for this species of shikar in the pleasantest form possible. The 
Maharaja, himself a shikari, would invite his visitors, among 
whom have been viceroys and royal dukes, to a camp pitched at 
some distance from Ulwar itself, and surrounded by jungles in 
which tigers were preserved by good cover and water being 
always available and no one being allowed to molest them save 
by royal permission. Still the jungles were of such extent that 
sometimes even the Maharaja could not find a tiger for him- 
self or guests, and on the occasion I refer to we had three or 
four blank days. 

Not blank, however, as regards enjoyment. Riding on 
elephants in cool bright air, under a sun never too hot; winding 
slowly up and down hill sides, where the forest was so thick 
you had constantly to stoop and feel the branches scraping your 
arms and thick solah-topee, or bustling along open glades of cool 
green beauty; meeting everywhere the gorgeous peacock and 
trees with flowers, generally scarlet, almost as gorgeous; hearing 
no woodland music but unmelodious sounds of Indian birds, and, 
most welcome of all, a rustle every now and then in the under- 
growth which would disclose a jungle cock, sounder of pig, jackal, 
ravine deer, or sambhur ; then a picnic lunch in some convenient 
place, which to the ladies of the party was possibly the pleasantest 
part of the day; as the afternoon wanes, again on our elephants 
with faces turned homewards, so as to arrive in camp in time for. 
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a cup of tea and warm bath before dinner, after which His 
Highness comes in to smoke a cigarette and drink.a glass of wine, 
and as he is always merry, and a master of the English language, 
contributes to the hilarity of the evening. Such days are surely 
not barren, even though that keen hunter, the head of the 
Maharaja's shikaries, grunts and shakes his head contemptuously 
at the hyena which constitutes the bag. But I must tell of a 
day when this functionary, never remarkable for the suavity of 
his language (I can see the old man now glaring through his 
spectacles), was more jubilant. 

We started on this occasion as usual after breakfast, the 
Maharaja with the Agent to the Governor-General (A.G.G. he is 
usually called) leading the way, the Political Agent, Col. F——, 
a traveller from England with his ‘wife, and the rest, some ten 
elephants in all, following. Mrs. F——., be it noted, occupied a 
back seat in her husband’s howdah, which is generally the sole 
privilege of the attendant who assists, by holding cartridges, &c., 
the sahib in front. For some unexplained reason we reached the 
jungle the beaters were to drive without having any idea as to the 
plan of operations. Col. F—— eventually managed, after speaking 
tothe Maharaja, tosignal us away in various directions, and the beat 
began between our elephants forming a somewhat irregular line 
at wide intervals from each other and a hill in front. The jungle 
was not thick ; in parts, indeed, it was fairly open, with quite a 
park-like aspect, but still we were hardly in view of each other, 
excepting the A.G.G. and the Maharaja. Hence it was only safe 
to shoot straight in front, which was all right so long as the 
tiger moved on from the beaters in front of our elephants. If any- 
one does not know what a ‘ beat’ or ‘drive’ is, let him or her © 
understand that it consists of a number of men (sometimes five 
or six hundred), according to the extent of the forest, forming line 
and advancing with discordant cries, rendered still more uncouth 
by the sound of tom-toms and an ear-piercing shell. A few have 
firearms from which, if the tiger is very sluggish, blank cartridge 
is fired; the rest beat the bushes with sticks. It is astonishing 
how close some animals, notably the tiger, will lie when they 
don’t want to move on, and how very small they appear creeping 
through the underwood. As the line of beaters approached our 
vicinity several shots fired in quick succession were heard, which, 
it turned out, came from the rifles of the Maharaja and A.G.G. 
One at last took effect, as the tiger lay up in a thicket close to the 
A.G.G., who waited for him to emerge before putting in another 
shot. 
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Hereupon up comes Col. F to see what has happened, and 
out charges the tiger at his elephant, which turned tail and ran. 
It was an anxious moment for Mrs. F——, as the beast left the 
mark of his paw on the elephant’s tail about three feet below her 
perch. Col. F-—— fired twice, the second time with effect, as the 
tiger retired very sick and lay under a tree. Fortunately the ground 
was pretty open, so no one was hurt by the elephant bolting, and 
the mahout managed to stop and turn before he had gone fifty 
yards. The beaters were now very close, so the A.G.G. on a very 
staunch elephant went in and finished the wounded tiger, that 
no one might be mauled. By this time six or seven other 
elephants had come up, and several followers on foot, and 
presently appeared the head shikari with a lot of beaters. Seeing 
the dead tiger, the old man says, ‘What have you done with the 
tigress?’ Hearing that no tigress had been seen, he turns on the 
beaters and accuses them of having walked over her. Promptly 
he sends them back to drive again, and after a few minutes, while 
we are all in a cluster talking, up sure enough sneaks the tigress. 

It was a mercy and wonder no one was hurt, for she did not 
run straight, but zigzagged in and out amongst us. Rifles were 
loosed off right and left, with no regard for the chance of 
ricochetting or a trigger being pulled before the muzzle pointed 
downwards—common enough in movements of hurry and 
excitement. How it was, seeing that elephants and men on foot 
were huddled together in a bunch, with the tigress doubling in 
and out among them like a rabbit, that no one received any 
damage, I can’t explain. I only know that as I realised the 
blessed fact I drew a pent-up breath of relief, and instantly retracted 
@ previous opinion that the safest plan of tiger-hunting was from 
the back of an elephant. When I say no damage I must except 
the tigress, who was hit so as to show a track of blood marks till 
she came across two other rifles four or five hundred yards from 
us, which soon gave her the final quietus. I just arrived in time 
to see her draw her last breath. Congratulating the Maharaja that 
no one had been mauled, and on our lucky escape from each 
other’s bullets, I asked if it was not a very risky proceeding 
for the beaters to go back a second time after having 
previously walked over the tiger. He smiled, and said coolly, 
‘Oh, they get mauled sometimes.’ Calling up the head shikari, 
he pointed to him and said, ‘This man’s son was killed by a 
tiger,’ whereat the bereaved parent appeared to be rather pleased 
and proud. It is astonishing how callous and foolhardy beaters 
will be at times in order to show a visitor sport, and how power- 
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less a visitor is to prevent a day’s sport being marred by a 
catastrophe. This truth, I am sorry to say, is illustrated by my 
second anecdote. 

The Maharaja of Jeypore had very kindly arranged a shoot 
for our party during the Christmas holidays at a picturesque spot 
some thirty miles from his capital, and, as an excellent sports- 
man und charming fellow, Col. P-——, was directing, assisted in 
camp by Mrs. P—— and three daughters, we were evidently in 
for a good time, and as a matter of fact spent six most enjoyable 
days. It would be easy and pleasant to dwell on each day’s 
excursion and the good-fellowship which made that Christmas a 
jolly one in every sense; but I must resist the temptation and 
confine myself to a single drive. It was a glorious spot: a long 
stretch of rocky upland thickly clothed with forest descending 
more or less gradually to a plain, in one part spreading into a 
grand amphitheatre, on each side of which are ravines and open 
valleys formed by rocks and sloping hill-sides in irregular pro- 
fusion and of varied beauty ; gullies and crannies of all sizes to 
suit the most fastidious of wild beasts in all weathers; no stiff 
climbing, and miles of level walking in large tree jungle that 
makes a deep fringe to the plain in which our camp is pitched. 
It was an ideal country for shikar of all sorts, and when we 
arrived six or seven tigers had already been marked down. The 
practice is to tie up a young buffalo to a tree in three or four 
places ; the tiger comes and kills, drinks the blood of his victim, 
drags his prey to a convenient place, and lies up till it suits him 
to dine, which is generally after sundown. Native shikaris versed 
in woodcraft follow his tracks, trace the locality in which he is 
lying up, bring their reports to camp, where the expedition and 
all necessary arrangements for the beat are arranged. In this 
way by means of several kills the presence of at least half a dozen 
tigers within a length of as many miles had been ascertained. 

The jungle, however, was too thick to be beaten properly, and 
we had three or four unsuccessful drives owing to the tiger breaking 
back through the beaters. Our plan was to drive and ride out 
after breakfast to a convenient distance from the scene of action, 
shoulder our rifles, and follow a guide silently in single file through 
the forest to the stations we were to occupy, on high rocks or 
eminences which commanded the path the driven tiger was 
expected to take. The three ladies always accompanied, and so 
did a tiffin basket, while elephants were left at a distance, to be 
used only if a wounded tiger had to be followed up. One fine 
morning we were posted along the brow of a hill beneath which 
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deep down was spread the jungle to be driven, which was so dense 
that the army of beaters, five or six hundred men, as it advanced 
towards us, was hidden from view. Beneath my perch was a 
drop of some forty yards on to a bare space at the foot of our hill, 
and the other rifles were similarly, though not quite so favourably, 
situated. The bare spot looked small enough, while beyond it the 
sea of forest was almost impenetrable to the eye, though one of 
our ladies fancied she saw the tiger through it, and vainly 
endeavoured to direct my eye to the place where, according to 
her, he was awaiting the further advance of the beaters. Vexed 


at my stupidity and owning myself a duffer, at length I withdrew 
my strained eyeballs from the spot they had been piercing, and 
suddenly on the bare place immediately beneath me saw the tiger 
standing. I had time to take a deliberate, almost vertical, aim 
downwards, resting the rifle on a rock. As I fired, away galloped 
the tiger through the jungle in front of the other rifles, some of 
which had snap-shots, but the foliage enveloped him like a 
garment, and he was quickly hidden from view. Two of our 
party mounted elephants, which had great difficulty in wading 
through the jungle, and tore down numberless branches in forcing 
@ passage, but searched in vain, and at last, in spite of native 
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- reports that my bullet had struck home (who does not know the 
flattery of such reports ?), I reluctantly made up my mind that I 
had missed an easy shot, that the tiger had got away, and that 
it was time to go back to camp. So we prepared to depart, 
descended the hill, and, remembering the tiffin basket, sat down on 
a gentle knoll to discuss sandwiches and whiskey-and-soda. 

Suddenly from within fifty yards came a roar, followed by one, 
two, three, four shots—then silence. To seize our rifles, load, 
and take up position in front of the ladies, was the first step; 
then, when nothing came, to send scouts to reconnoitre carefully. 
After ten minutes or so a messenger appeared through the thick 
forest we were facing, and said the tiger was lying dead yonder, 
and had mauled a man. We followed and found he had spoken 
truly. Fortunately, one of our party was the best of doctors as 
of good fellows, and quickly attended to the wounded beater, who 
seemed a bit dazed but tolerably calm, though the tigress had 
broken his arm with her teeth and left claw marks on his back 
and head. When a temporary sling had been improvised, and 
his wounds had been carefully washed, he was carried home on a 
charpoy, having said nothing but ‘Tell the Maharaja.’ The 
poor fellow evidently thought he had done some doughty deed of 
valour, whereas the tale told by his companion, a native shikari 
who carried a gun, indicated only rashness. Said the man of the 
gun: ‘ We were creeping through the jungle, having tracked the 
tigress by her blood, which in two places where she had lain 
down was in large pools; others told us she was badly hit and 
couldn’t be far off. Suddenly the Naga in front whispers, “There 
she is at the foot of that tree.” She was lying as if dead. Says 
he, “ Shall I throw a stone at her and seeifsheis dead?” ‘“ No,” 
says I, “let us climb a tree—then throw.” I turned to climb; he 
waited not, but threw his stone. In a moment the tigress was on 
him. I fired four times and killed her. It was difficult to shoot 
for fear of hitting the Naga.’ We praised the shikari, and told 
him he had saved the man’s life. The centre of an admiring 
circle, he looked justly proud and pleased. I wrote and told the 
Maharaja, and three days after, when we broke up our camp and 
departed, the wounded beater was doing well, having been carefully 
tended by our doctor and a hospital assistant, who remained in 
charge of the case. Alas! he lived only three weeks. Blood- 
poisoning set in, and he would not consent to have his arm 
amputated to save his life. 

This is too sad an incident to end with, so let me tax my 
readers’ patience with just one more story of a different com- 
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plexion. ‘ It is not often one gets a chance to shoot a tiger from 
a boat, but the chance may come if you happen to be at Kotah 
at the right time, and the stars are propitious. Kotah, the 
capital of a State bearing the same name, is in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana, on the banks of the Chambul River, and will be a good deal 
heard of when the rail- 

way from Rutlam is og ifm 
pushed northwards to iy, 
Muttra or Delhi, as the geet 
line will pass through 
the most fertile portion 
of a district already 
rich in grain, with a 
prospering revenue that v QW 
must grow as popula- 
tion increases and rail- 
way communication is 


Vag 
established with Bombay and Upper India. At present, for 
want of the rail, it is land-locked, cut off from the outer world. 
In past years it was the envy of sportsmen who go in for big 
game. Yet, nowadays, among these same sportsmen the com- 
plaint is general here, as in most other districts, that tigers 
are yearly getting scarcer, and permission to shoot them difficult 
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to obtain. If the native chief is not given to this species of 
shikar himself, the English political officer is pretty sure to 
be, and even with the assistance of a friend at court to arrange 
an expedition for him, the so-called globe-trotter is often dis- 
appointed in the cold weather. It was my good fortune once on 
a visit to Kotah at that season to meet with a little tiger-shooting 
under circumstances altogether exceptional. 

The chief, a minor, was absent, being then a pupil at the 
Mayo College in Ajmere, and the State was governed by a 
council of local notabilities, assisted by the Political Agent. The 
leading member of council, a Rajput gentleman of considerable 
powers of management and experience in dealing with matters 
of that kind (I might say, of all kinds), had done his best to 
provide me with a tiger, and I was told to be daily in readiness, 
as news might come in at any time. Accordingly I found myself 
one fine, cold morning after breakfast on board the State steam- 
launch, bound for a voyage up the river with pleasant com- 
panions, including two ladies. The launch towed a boatful of 
sportsmen, so there were rifles enough to finish off a dozen tigers. 
The plan was to beat a range of jungle, said to contain three 
tigers, which came down to and skirted our right bank—if that 
term can be rightly applied to the lofty rocks ‘more or less 
precipitous through which the river has hewn its devious way. 

Opposite and near Kotah the channel is always broad and 
deep, even in the hot weather, when mighty rivers in India 
become rivulets trickling through sand. The scenery as we 
steamed past the picturesque fort and palace was splendid. The 
Chambul seemed to swell with majestic pride, as she bade us 
admire her guardian mountain walls and the forest growth which 
adorned them, and to smile in the sunshine as we responded to 
the invitation with exclamations of delight, ardent enough to 
satisfy the most exacting Naiad. On the return journey we 
beheld her in pensive beauty—sky, stream, rocks, and foliage 
steeped in and shot through and through by the lights of a 
setting sun: a picture never to be forgotten. After feasting our 
eyes on Nature for three or four miles, a corner being reserved 
for all living creatures, from a hyena to an alligator (though of 
course we could not shoot at such like when in quest of bigger 
game), we halted opposite to a spot where there was a break in 
the jungle for about fifty yards along a ledge some thirty or forty 
feet above the stream. 

The plan of campaign decided upon was to drive the tiger 
across this ledge, where he would be exposed to a battery from 
the two boats at a distance of not more than forty yards. 
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The heights above were dotted with men at intervals to mark the 
prey if it climbed upwards. An hour of weary waiting ensued, 
during which the din of the beaters with tom-tom, shell, and 
latterly with blank cartridge, was incessant. For a number of 
men to advance along a high, steep, rugged hillside thickly 
clothed with jungle is necessarily a slow business, and the diffi- 
culty of keeping line so as to prevent a tiger breaking back can 
be easily imagined. It seemed to us, when the yelling grew 
closer and closer and nothing appeared, that nothing would 
appear. Several shots were fired from among the foremost 
beaters, hidden from our view by the thick jungle, but still no 
effect. We were tired of waiting, and said, ‘ No tiger to-day.’ At 
length, all of a sudden, with two roars—the sound was more like 
a muffled bark or boom—a tiger ran across the ledge, and as our 
rifles rang out was seen to stumble, clutch at the hillside to 
steady himself, and still clutching, to roll down to the water’s 
edge, amid a fusillade from the boats which seemed quite 
unnecessary, and only calculated to spoil his skin, unless 
someone thought he was going to swim for the boats. But his 
course was run; with head towards us just under water, and tail 
above touching the land, he was soon hauled stone dead into 
the boat, while a minute or two afterwards we learned that 
another tiger had fallen a few yards off in the jungle to the gun 
of a beater, who was roundly objurgated for interfering with our 
sport. 

His excuse was that the beast could not be persuaded to 
move on by blank cartridge, but turned round on him, so in self- 
defence he fired a ball. Nevertheless, the way in which his 
audacity was at first regarded, and he was rated as having done 
rather a shabby thing, was amusing. Subsequently it was still 
more amusing to discover that while he had disposed of his tiger 
by a single shot, ours, which had run the gauntlet of at least 
twenty, bore the marks of only two. The latter, however, 
achieved the distinction of providing a singular amount of sport, 
and enabling perhaps half a dozen men to think that each had 
accomplished his downfall. It was my luck to be presented with 
the skins of both, as a memento of a very pleasant excursion 
when two dead tigers were carried home in a boat, though the 
fact that I happened to be the chief representative of the British 
Government in Rajputana had no doubt something to do with 
this act of courtesy. That word courtesy is redolent of the East, 
and as I think of the land of the Rajputs its perfume ae in 
my memory and recalls a thousand kindnesses. 
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GAMES OF THE FAR EAST 


BY PROFESSOR CHUROH 


British Universities are sometimes accused of conceding an 
exaggerated importance to sport. Certainly the times are changed 
since the early days of the Henley Regatta, when college crews 
had to enter their boats under fancy names in order to escape the 
censure of the authorities. And now what are we to say to this 
new departure of the University of Pennsylvania? It has 
actually published an elaborate treatise on the games of Korea 
and Japan at its own academic press.' Shall we follow the 
example? Are we to look to the Clarendon Press for an exhaus- 
tive book on cricket, to Cambridge for a treatise on football, to 
St. Andrews for a history of golf? The American University 
justifies itself by the assertion that it is making a contribution to 
anthropological science. The study of national games is likely 
to be not the least productive of the provinces of ethnology. 
Though this is not the point of view taken in my article, which, 
indeed, is of a far less pretentious character, a few words on the 
subject may not be out of place. 

Proofs are not wanting, especially in various kinds of sor- 
tilege, an art which we still practise with a sort of half-hearted 
belief, that games had an origin coeval with some of man’s earliest 
religious ceremonials. He has always contrived to combine 
entertainment and duty. A sacrifice was the occasion, and some- 
times, it may well have been, the pretext for a feast. So with 
the drawing of lots, by which either precedence in rank or the 
division of plunder was to be decided, was closely connected 
the element of sport. As time goes on the serious element 
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dwindles, the sportive grows. What grave issues may not pre- 
historic man have made to depend on a custom which has come 
down to us from the remotest antiquity, the breaking of the 
merry-thought of a bird! In Korea, and in the Far East gene- 
rally, the arrow seems to have been the first implement of divina- 
tion. A quiver-full would be shuffled, and then counted out in 
lots. The combinations were noted, and the ‘ book of fate’ was 
consulted for the corresponding answers. We are at once re- 
minded of the Meisir, a pre-Islamite game played by the Arabs 
with seven arrows, at which they gambled for camels, horses, and 
even each other’s bodies. Mohammed forbade it, calling it an 
invention of the Devil, in curious anticipation of the opprobrious 
name of ‘ Devil’s prayer-book,’ which our own Puritans gave to a 
pack of cards. From arrows are copied the sticks carved with totems 
which the Haida Indians of British Columbia use in gambling. 
To-day in Korea the fortune-teller no longer uses arrows, but a 
bundle of bamboo splints which he shuffles and then distributes 
with the aid of a diagram, so forecasting the fortune of his cus- 
tomers. Exactly in the same way the Scythian soothsayers are 
described by Herodotus as using strips of peeled willow, doubtless 
in substitution for the arrow, the characteristic weapon of the 
nation. The arrow, however, still survives in the playing cards 
of the East, which have the feather conventionally portrayed on 
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their backs. A further indication of their origin is given by their 
awkward shape, for they are strips of oiled paper eight inches in 
length and but little more than a quarter of an inch in width. 
Possibly there is a further significance in the curious names, 
reminding us of animal totems, which are given to the eight 
FF2 
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4 suits of which the pack consists. These are ‘man,’ ‘ fish,’ ‘ crow,’ 
‘ pheasant,’ ‘antelope,’ ‘star,’.‘ rabbit,’ and ‘horse.’ But I must 
{ pass on to my proper subject. 

Of the athletic games of Korea, perhaps the most important 
qi is the ‘tug-of-war.’ It is something like our own county cricket, 


TuG-OF-WAR 


for whole villages play against each other, the prize for which 
they contend not being the barren honour of a championship, but 
a superior harvest, which the heavenly powers are supposed to 
bestow on the victors. The 
rope is of straw, of the quite 
amazing size of two feet in 
diameter. The end is divided 
into branches, and while the 
main rope is grasped by the 
men, the branches are handled 
by the women. I regret to say 
that the latter are accused of 
not playing fair. They load 
their skirts with stones. A 
minor and, one would think, 
not very agreeable form of the 
game goes under the name of 
‘neck-pulling.” Two persons 
sit opposite each other with a 
cord passed round their necks, 
and try to pull each other 
over. 
Wrestling is a common amusement in the country districts, 
but it does not flourish as in Japan, where it has developed the 
‘ professional,’ who, in every game, is the invariable product of 
popular favour. In Japan, indeed, the game has a most romantic 
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history, which goes back to a date earlier than the Christian era. 
A certain Kehaya, a man of huge strength and stature, in fact 
the Goliath of his time, challenged all the world to wrestle with 
him. Provoked by his boasting, the Emperor found an antagonist 


who kicked Kehaya in the ribs and killed him. Eight centuries 
later the Imperial throne itself was wrestled for, not by the 
claimants in person, but by their champions. About the same 
time the office of champion wrestler was instituted. The holder 
had a fan—imagine a Cornish or North-country wrestler fanning 
himself !—as his badge of office, inscribed with the title of Prince 
of Lions. Japan was divided into two provinces, East and 
West, for purposes of competition ; and forty-eight falls, 7.e. twelve 
throws, twelve lifts, twelve twists, twelve throws over the back, 
were pronounced to be fair. Wrestling long continued to have 
a religious significance. This has passed away, but the great 
matches are still held at famous shrines. 

Two centuries and a half ago the ingenious Oriental, always 
anticipating the slow-witted West, conceived the idea of making 
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man’s love of amusement minister to his spiritual wants. The 
priests of Kofukiji held a wrestling-match for the purpose of 
raising funds for the building of a temple; and this happy idea 
has never been allowed to fall into disuse. The Koreans have, 
like ourselves, the distinction between the kicking and the non- 
kicking wrestle. In one variety of the game the players take 
their positions facing each other, with their feet apart, and each 
endeavours to kick the other’s foot from under him. A high kick 
is permitted, but the antagonist may then use his hands to catch 
the foot. As the player who is first thrown loses, the high kick 
must be a dangerous expedient. 

‘ Ball-batting’ is a mild variant of hockey. It seems to be 
essentially Korean. Though claimed as having belonged of old 
to Japan and China, it is now played only at Kagoshima, where 
the Korean potters have settled. It is played by four players on 
each side. Two base-lines are drawn at a distance which I do not 
find specified, and exactly between them a central line. On this 
a ball of wood, three inches in diameter, is placed and struck off 
with a clumsy looking club three feet long. The players stand one 
behind another, and if the front player misses the ball the second 
one takes his place. The object is to drive the ball over the 
antagonist’s base-line. When this is down, a point is scored, and 
the parties change sides. At Hakoshima the paternal care of the 
Japanese Government has forbidden the game on account of its 
danger. Here, again, we have a suggestion of an original religious 
element now forgotten. The ball is called hama, and hama-yumi 
is a Japanese compound signifying ‘a bow for driving evil spirits 
away. The shape of the club, as it is figured in the great 

Japanese picture-book, suggests 
Ly, a connection with polo. 
Ett: T Football is played pretty 
< generally, and is a favourite in 
aristocratic circles. Anewspaper 
described as the * Government 
Gazette,’ but rather answering 
to our ‘Court Circular,’ has 
amongst its announcements the 
news that on a certain day 
FOOTBALL ON STAND ‘football was played at the 
Palace.’ It would be ungrateful, 
indeed, in the reigning family to neglect it; for when the 
Mikado had fallen upon evil days, before the revolution which 
restored him to power, princes of the Imperial house used to 
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earn their livelihood by giving lessons in football. The ball 
is described as a ‘round bag made of leather and filled with 
hair.’ In the illustration it appears furnished with feathers ; 
in fact, a huge shuttlecock. We may conclude from this, though 
the rules are not given, that the ‘ scrimmage’ is not part of the 
Japanese game. Another shuttlecock, which tradesmen kick 
about the streets to keep their feet warm, is a flattened ball made 
of cotton cloth, and filled with ashes or clay, and furnished with 
the tail feather of a pheasant. The shuttlecock proper is the berry 
of the soap-tree, with small feathers stuck in it. Only girls use 
it, employing the wooden battledore, ornamented with pictures 


BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK 


of famous actors, with which we are familiar. It was customary 
under the old régime in Japan to compliment the parents of a 
new-born infant with a battledore and shuttlecock if it was a girl, 
with two bows and arrows if it was a boy. 

Archery is a favourite pastime, though not practised with as 
much energy as in former times. The contests are carried on 
with a good deal of show and ceremony, the antagonists repre- 
senting different villages or different quarters of a city. There 
are commonly three or four sides, and each side has twelve men. 
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The target is square, with a black centre, also square. A successful 
shot is signalled by waving a flag, and sometimes, on great 
occasions, by a song from the singing girl who accompanies the 
side, and a burst of music. The game has created a numerous 
class of professionals. ‘They do not work, but travel from place 
to place, and are said to think and talk of nothing but arrow- 
shooting from morning till night.’ They are, to put the matter 
shortly, the golf-players of the East. Unfortunately the King is 
determined to suppress them; but as a revolution is going on 
while I write, before this meets the eye of the reader they may 
be in favour again. ‘Pitch-pot’ is a game played with arrows 
which are thrown into a pot. It is said to be a game of great 
antiquity, and is played by the Korean nobles on certain feast 
days with much solemnity. There is a sort of resemblance here to 
the kottabos of the Greeks. At least there is pitching and the pot, 
though in the kottabos the thing pitched was a small quantity of 
wine. A nearer parallel is the pitching of half-crowns into a college 
cap, which is one of the remembrances of my youth. The winner 
had the right of being the first to toss them all up, and of pocketing 
‘heads’ or ‘tails... As many as ten kinds of ‘ pitch-and-toss’ are 
mentioned among Korean games. These include, among other 
things, the games which our boys play with marbles. 

Under the names of ‘laying the eggs,’ ‘ setting the eggs,’ and 
‘hatching the eggs,’ the Korean children practise the various games 
known among us as huckle or knuckle-bones (vulgo ‘dibs’). In 
Korea pieces of brick or stone are used; we have kept closer to 
ancient usage, for the astragaloi of the Greeks were exactly the 
sheep bones of the English game. 

Kite-flying is a favourite pastime throughout the Far East. 
The ‘Korean kite is a rectangular structure, twenty inches by 
seventeen, and with a hole eight inches in diameter in the centre. 
The frame is of bamboo; a disc of coloured paper, pasted above 
the middle, and indeed the colours of the rest of the paper, 
distinguish one kite from another. The string is of pure silk, 
and is, of course, by far the most expensive part of the kite 
equipment. The Koreans leave to their neighbours in China 
and Japan those fanciful imitations of birds, &c., such as the 
‘Stork and Tortoise’ kite, and the many ingenious forms which 
we sometimes see in England. They do not care about beauty 
of forms, but study the arts of ‘kite-fighting.’ The silken lines 
are dipped in fish-glue, to which powdered glass or porcelain has 
been added. The kite-flyer—and all Koreans from the King 
downwards are kite-flyers—endeavours to sever his adversary’s 
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string. The women, whom Korean etiquette forbids to leave their 
homes except at night, when the men are compelled to remain 
at home, fly kites from their yards. Experts profess to be able 
to tell when the string is held by a woman’s hands. The kite 
has, it appears, a religious significance. It is a sort of ‘scape- 
goat.’ A Korean mother will write on a kite the name of her 
child, and the date of his birth, with the wish that it may carry 
away with it the misfortunes of the coming year. It harmonises 
with this religious element that 
the pastime is rigidly limited 
to the first half of the first 
month, and that no one will 
touch a lost kite. 

Tops are a winter game; 
commonly they are spun on 
the frozen ground or on ice; 
but one of the refinements of 
the sport, acquired only by a 
skilful hand, is to spin them 
on a slender branch or even a 
wire. Fighting with tops is a 
favourite sport, the commonest 
form being what is called the 
‘priest-top,’ a lemon-shaped 
toy, with coloured rings on 
the upper part, and bearing a 
curious resemblance to the 
shaven crown of a Buddhist 
priest. It is furnished with 
a short iron peg. Humming 
tops are known as ‘thunder- Japanese Krre 
tops.. Another kind is in 
two parts, joined together by paper, which distends when it 
is spun. Yet another has the quaint name of the ‘ child-bearer.’ 
It contains a number of small tops which are released as it 
moves. 

Hoops, of which the Romans were so passionately fond, that 
even grown men would trundle them, are unknown among the 
Koreans and their neighbours. 

One hardly knows whether to include in the list of games the 
faction fights with which the Koreans amuse themselves when 
the kite season is at an end. Every free-born boy, on reaching 
the age of fifteen, receives an officially sealed tablet, with his 
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name, the date of his birth, his rank as a ‘leisure-fellow’ (not 
bound, i.e. to service), and the name of the ward to which he 
belongs. In Seoul (otherwise Keung), the capital of Korea, there 
are five wards, four of them named from the points of the 
compass, the fifth being the central. These furnish the combatants. 
The little boys begin it, belabouring each other with ropes of 
straw; bigger boys join in, then the men take part, but the 
harmless ropes are laid aside for stones, and the casualties are 
many. 

If there is no particular excellence in the outdoor sports of 
the Koreans, their indoor games are developed with much inge- 


SWINGING SKIPPING 


nuity and subtlety. Many of those that find favour in the West 
a Korean would think it beneath his dignity to play. He likes 
to invest his game with all the intellectual attraction that he 
can invent for it. Dominoes supply an instance in point. The 
Korean form, played under the name of ‘Foreign Tablets’ (a 
phrase which stands for the actual domino itself), is much more 
elaborate than ours. The pieces are thirty-two in number—it 
should be said that there are no blanks—of which eleven are 
duplicates. All the doublets are duplicated, and in addition to 
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these, one-three, one-five, one-six, four-six, and five-six. (A curious | 
resemblance may be noted here: one-two goes by the name of 
‘rat’s nose,’ just as the same throw with the dice among the 
Romans was called canis, the dog.) It would be tiresome to the 
reader if I were to explain the details of the game. It will suffice 
to say that the pieces are exchanged among the players, who may 
be four in number, or three (if three, the four highest doublets 
are left out), just as they are in some games of cards, and that 
the object aimed at by each player is to obtain certain sequences 
and combinations. A sequence which contains all the twos, for 
instance, counts five. This, and another which contains one-two, 
three-six, four-five, one-four, two-six, and three-five, are the most 
valuable, and win the game for the player, who receives from his 
antagonists five times the amount of the stake. 

Backgammon is played in Korea (under the name of ‘ Double- 
sixes’) exactly as it is played in the English variety of the game, 
as far as the number of the men and their arrangement upon the 
board are concerned. But doublets do not entitle the player to 
move more than two men or to throw again. 

Chess is played in Korea with some important variations from 
the form followed in the West. The most important of these is 


the presence of an additional piece, the p’dw or cannon. The 
equivalents for the pieces common to both games are general 
(king), counsellor (queen), chariot (rook), elephant (bishop), horse 
(knight), foot-soldier (pawn). In the centre on each side of the 
board is a ‘camp,’ with nine squares, and furnished with diagonal 
lines. The king and queen (to use the names familiar to our ears) 
are confined to these enclosures. The king has the privilege of 
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checking his rival across the board, if no piece intervenes between 
them. He has also another privilege, and one of a very peculiar 
kind. If he is the only piece of his side remaining, and cannot 
move without incurring check-mate, he is allowed to stay where 
he is and turn over. But to exercise either of these privileges is 
almost tantamount to confessing defeat. The player who has 
used his king to check the king of his antagonist cannot win the 
game ; at the best he can only draw it, while the solitary monarch 
who turns over is clearly in a desperate position. The chessmen 
do not show the picturesque forms to which we are accustomed. 
They are draughtsmen, their rank and powers being indicated by 
their size. On the other hand, the men at backgammon have 
something like the shape of our chess queen. The game of 
draughts seems not to be known. - 

One of the most popular of Korean games is the Pa-tok (pebble 
game) known as Wai k’t in China and Go in Japan. The board 
is like a chessboard, but with no variety of colour, and with as 
many as 361 places (19 x 19) on which men can be placed. The 
player’s object is to surround bodies of his enemy’s pieces. When 
surrounded they are considered to be captured. An important 
point, however, adding much to the complexity of the pastime, 
is that any body of men, containing within itself two or more 
empty spots, called ‘eyes,’ is safe from attack. It is from the 
symbols that express this idea, go ban no me (eyes of chessboard), 
that we have borrowed the name of gobang. Pa-tok claims an 
extreme antiquity, having been invented, it is said, by the Emperor 
Shun (of China) in 2255 B.c. Other authorities gives it a century 
more of age, referring to the Emperor Yao, who flourished 2356 
B.c. ‘Among the playthings of modern and ancient times,’ says 
one of the Chinese classics, ‘there is nothing so remote as Go. 
Next to wine and women, it leads men astray. If they think it 
difficult, even village boys and common people can play it very 
skilfully ; but if it be thought very easy, even the wisest and most 
intelligent, though they investigate it through generations, may 
not acquire it correctly.’ These last are words of wisdom which 
have a much wider application than to Pa-tok. The game is 
played in Japan as a war-game, and, as may be supposed, is highly 
popular just now. 

Held in even more favour than Pa-tok is Nyout, which some- 
what resembles our ‘racing-game.’ The board consists of a circle 
of twenty places, with an interior cross of nine places. Four rude 
dice are employed, made of wood, flat and white on one side, coarse 
and black (the wood having been charred) on the other. These 
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are thrown in a way to prevent the player from arranging the 
manner of their fall. If all four black sides turn up, the throw 
is called mo, and counts five; if four white sides, it is nyout, 
and counts four; in the other throws each white side counts one. 
The player who starts by throwing mo gains thereby a great 
advantage, for as he sets oif 
from the top, his throw carries 
him as far as the end place 
of the diameter which divides 
the circle into two, and he is 
permitted to travel along the 
radius to the central place, and 
return thence to the point of 
exit, which adjoins the point 
of starting. Missing this, he CHILDREN PLAYING WITH DICE 

may have the minor success of 

alighting on the place which is exactly underneath the starting 
point. If he does, he may return by the diameter that connects 
them. Otherwise he must traverse the whole round of the circle. 
The pieces, of which each player commonly has four, are called 
horses, and the object, of course, is to get them all out by the exit 
as described above, before those of the other players. If one of a 
player’s horses alights, by virtue of a throw, on another, the two 
are entitled to move on together ; if it alights on an antagonist’s, 
it captures the rival piece, which is accordingly compelled to go 
back to the starting point. The game is played by all classes, but 
only from the 15th of the last month of the year to the 15th of the 
first. It lends itself to a good deal of gambling. Parents forbid 
it to their children, and schoolmasters search the pockets of theix 
pupils for the implements of the prohibited game. The pocket is, 
of course, a Western invention, and we are told that for a time 
the Korean boys evaded by its help the scrutiny of their simple- 
minded teachers. 

Of card-games there is a multitude. Indeed the different kinds 
of packs may be numbered by scores. Some are based on money 
or money-tokens, others on dominoes, others on the pieces of chess. 
The ‘jokers’ are sometimes the Five Virtues of Chinese ethics ; 
sometimes the Five Blessings; sometimes famous heroes and 
heroines. There are ‘ natural number’ cards and ‘ lucky formula’ 
cards, some of them resembling the packs which in our country 
attempt to combine amusement and edification. But it would be 
useless, even if it were possible, to describe the games which are 
played with them. Cards, in China at least, are considered some- 
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what vulgar; if educated people use them, it is for gambling pure 
and simple. Hence, as I gather from what Mr. Culin says, there 
is a difficulty in getting information about them. 

Lotteries of various kinds are much favoured, especially by the 
Chinese ; or it may be that the Chinese colonies in America give 
more opportunities of observing the habits of the people. One 
fairly harmless form is the combination of some fifty or hundred 
members who contribute the same sum. The whole amount is 
drawn out by some lucky member ; but each member has, or ought 
to have, his turn of good fortune. It is a remarkable proof of 
good faith if the forty-nine winners continue to pay up till the 
fiftieth member comes by his own. In some countries, I fancy, 
the club would break up. A more popular form is one which re- 
sembles one that still survives in some parts of Europe. LHighty 
members are divided by chance among four bowls; and one of 
the bowls is declared to contain the twenty winning numbers. 
Each player purchases ten numbers for a dollar; if less than 
five are among the winners, he loses his stake ; if five, he doubles 
it; if all ten—this is, of course, the highest possibility—he re- 
ceives two thousand. The company deducts five per cent., and if 
the ticket has been bought through an agent, he gets ten per cent. 
more. 

One more Korean favourite must be noticed, the equivalent 
of La Mora, so well known in Southern Italy. One player holds 
up one or more fingers, and 
his antagonist guesses at the 
number. La Mora is an in- 
heritance from Roman times, 
when the game was so popular 
that the countryfolks’ proverbial 
description of an honest man 
was ‘one with whom you snap 
fingers in the dark’ (quocwm in 
tenebris mices, micare express- 
ing the extreme rapidity with 
which the fingers are opened 
and shut). The Japanese game 
is precisely the same. It is 

Siveardtuene called Satruma Ken. A variety 

very characteristic of the people 

is Ishi-ken. The fist is called ishi, or ‘stone’; the open hand 
kami, or ‘paper’; the extended forefinger and: thumb hasam, 
‘scissors.’ Stone beats scissors, as scissors will not cut stone; 
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scissors beat paper, because they will cut it; but paper beats 
stone because stone can be wrapped up in paper. A beats B, 
and B beats C, but C beats A, a result not unknown in county 
cricket. Japanese cabmen thus determine who shall have a fare. 
Greater dignity attaches to Kitsune Ken, otherwise ‘Fox’ Ken. 
This is taught by schoolmasters. To bend the hands slightly for- 
ward and raise them to the ears is ‘ fox,’ to place the hand on the 
thigh in an attitude of respect is ‘headman,’ to extend the fore- 

finger, ‘gun.’ Fox beats headman because he can deceive him ; 


headman beats gun, because gun must not kill him ; but gun beats 
fox because it may kill it. 

It may be explained that the players stand back to back. One 
of them holds up, say, the fist. His antagonist, if he calls out . 
‘scissors’ loses, but wins if he calls out ‘traper.’ His anta- 
gonist, taking his turn, holds out, say the open hand, and the 
other player loses with ‘ stone’ but wins with ‘ scissors.’ 
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A DAY WITH THE STAINTONDALE FOX-HOUNDS 


BY RUSSELL RICHARDSON 


THE Staintondale pack of fox-hounds is one of the oldest in the 
country—if not, indeed, the oldest—it having been formed about 
two hundred years ago. By way of introduction, the following 
particulars may be mentioned. 

The Staintondale hunting country extends along the north- 
east coast of Yorkshire, from Whitby lighthouse on the north to 
Filey on the south, a distance of thirty miles. The most inland 
point is Lilla Cross, a mark on the moors some eight miles west 
of Staintondale—a pretty dale about eight miles north of Scar- 
borough. It embraces some of the roughest and most picturesque 
country in the county, and the scenery—especially that in 
Staintondale itself—is of the most lovely and varied description. 
In some places the high cliffs are so precipitous that hunting on 
them would appear to be attended with the greatest peril; but 
though the hounds do indeed occasionally fall from a considerable 
height, it is very rarely that any are killed. On one occasion a 
hound actually fell a distance of a hundred and fifty feet, but even 
then, with careful nursing, it survived the injuries it had sustained. 
The country is practically divided, for hunting purposes, into two 
parts: the district north of Peak, which is ten miles north of 
Scarborough, being hunted on Mondays, and that to the south of 
Peak being hunted on Fridays, the hounds thus hunting two days 
a week. 

The pack has always been what is known as ‘ trencher-fed ’— 
one of the characteristics which is shared by very few present- 
day packs. There are no ‘kennels,’ as understood by the ordinary 
use of the word in connection with fox-hounds, but the sixteen 
couples of hounds which form the pack are kept chiefly by the 
small farmers—some keeping one, and others a couple—at the 
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numerous farmhouses lying between Scarborough and Robin 
Hood’s Bay (locally known shortly as ‘The Bay’), whilst puppies 
are ‘walked’ as far north as Whitby, some forty sportsmen al- 
together either keeping a hound or walking a puppy. Some of 
the older families in the district have been connected with the 
Hunt for a great number of years, and it is with perfectly natural 
pride that Mr. John Mainforth, the present representative of the 
ancient Staintondale family of that name, recounts the fact that 


THE CLiFF, STAINTONDALE 


his family have never been without a hound for a hundred and 
fifty years back. 

The subscribers to the Hunt, who number about a hundred, 
are chiefly the small farmers living in the district and gentlemen ~ 
residing at Scarborough and Whitby. 

Until last season the Mastership had always been held by one 
of the farmers ;. but agricultural depression having made itself as 
keenly felt in the Staintondale district as in other parts of the 
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country, the farmers were reluctantly compelled to relinquish the 
honour, and on the death of Mr. Christopher Leadly, of Cloughton, 
who had been Master for twenty years, Mr. Tindall, a gentleman 
residing at Scarborough, was unanimously elected to the position. 
For six years Mr. Tindall had acted as Deputy Master, and 
having generously and loyally supported the Hunt for a period of 
thirteen years, he was fully entitled to the honour conferred upon 
him. 

The expense of keeping up the pack is not very great, though 
during hard times the cost falls chiefly upon the Master, who, in 
addition to subscribing very handsomely to the funds, keeps four 
hounds, and takes a very active part in training and exercising 
the pack. 

‘Old Tommy’ Harrison, the Huntsman, has figured in that 
responsible capacity for fourteen seasons, and he wears as though 
he would blow his horn and lead his hounds for many years to 
come. He is quite a ‘character,’ and many a long journey is 
undertaken by sportsmen anxious to see this old fox-hunting 
warrior. ‘Tommy’s’ home is at Burniston, a village four miles 
north of Scarborough, where may be seen the trophies of many a 
hard chase. 

There are two ‘ Whips ’—one for each division of the country : 
John Hodgson, who resides at Cloughton Newlands, donning the 
scarlet and looking after the hounds at the meets in the south 
part of the country ; whilst John Newton, junior, of Peak Brow, 
officiates in the northern district. 

These three constitute the ‘salaried officials’ of the Hunt, and 
each is mounted on a horse suited to the rough character of the 
country. 

But in writing of the officials, mention must be made of Tom 
Greenfield, who, single-handed, officiated as Whip two seasons 
ago, and who, though not now on the official list, still continues 
to show his zeal for the sport on all possible occasions. Greenfield 
always performed his duties on foot, and many a hard day’s work 
has he gone through in keeping his hounds together on the steep 
cliffs. Living at Scarborough, and preferring to walk to the meets 
rather than make any part of his journey by train, he had usually 
a goodly distance to cover before joining his hounds. He has 
walked to a meet as far as Little Beck, a distance of eighteen 
miles, and after hunting on foot all day he has walked home 

n. 

This will give an idea of the powers of endurance possessed 
by some of the regular followers of these hounds, for the majority 
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follow on foot, the country being singularly ill adapted to riding. 
The present-day fox-hunter is saved many a stiff tramp to a 
meet by availing himself of the Scarborough and Whitby Railway, 
which runs along the cliff between the two watering-places from 
which it takes its name. 

Many of the regular followers know almost every hound in the 
pack by name, and can distinguish most of them by their note 
alone, whilst for amateur hunters they show remarkable energy 
and patience in assisting to carry out the hunt. On one occasion 
a fox went to ground late in the afternoon, and so determined 
were the keen hunters to unearth him that they stuck to their 


‘OLD ToMMy’ CALLING HOUNDS FROM DISTANT FARMS TO A MEET AT 
‘THE SHEPHERD'S ARMS,’ STAINTONDALE 


task until six o’clock the following morning, digging through the 
long hours of the dark winter night by candlelight. 

Though the country abounds in foxes, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, owing to the almost inaccessible nature of their haunts and 
the great protection which the many dense covers afford them, 
to effect a kill. The average number killed during a season— 
124 brace—must therefore be regarded as very creditable under 
all the circumstances, whilst as many as three ‘ brushes’ have 
been captured in one day. 

But we are to have a day’s hunting with this singular pack, 
and selecting St. Stephen’s—or Boxing—Day, the most popular 
day of the season, we equip ourselves in knickerbockers, stout 
boots and stockings, and take an early train from Scarborough 
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7 Peak, the annual rendezvous for the meet on Boxing 
ay. 

jeteee at Peak with an hour or more in hand, we have ample 
time to admire the magnificent views by which we are surrounded. 
Peak itself is a very small village standing on a high promontory 
which forms the south horn of the famous Robin Hood’s Bay, 
and is just midway between Scarborough and Whitby. The cliff 
here reaches the altitude of 585 feet, and as we stand on the 
battlemented wall of Raven Hall we look sheer down the rocky 
face of the perpendicular cliff to the sea which dashes at its base. 
Far below us we see the wheeling sea birds, and hear their dis- 
cordant cries to the 
accompaniment of 
the distant waves, 
whilst at intervals 
flocks of chatter- 
ing jackdaws leave 
their haunts in 
the cliff and mix 
with the white- 
plumaged sea- 
gulls. To the north 
is the beautiful 
Robin Hood’s Bay, 
at the north end of 
which we can see, 
some three miles 
away, the red- 
bricked houses of 


the fishing hamlet 


THE MASTER, HUNTSMAN, AND HOUNDS AT ~ which bears. that 
‘THE JOLLY SAILORS,’ BURNISTON 


. name,and to which 
the railway winds down after crossing the bleak Peak heights. As 
this quaint village nestles on the side of the cliff which shelters it 
from the cold north winds, its old-time appearance carries our 
memory back to the days when smuggling was extensively carried 
on by the dwellers there. Looking in the opposite direction we 
see the ruins of Scarborough Castle, standing out boldly against 
the clear sky ; whilst away to the west stretch the wide Whitby 
moors. Everywhere the ground is broken, and we see pretty 
wooded gills running down from the moorland to the sea, each 
made musical by the rippling brook which splashes over its stony 
bed. 
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As we hear the distant horn of the Huntsman, the cold sea- 
breeze blows away all thoughts of care, and our spirits rise to a 
sense of exhilaration which makes us feel how good it is to be 
there. ‘Old Tommy’ and the Whip, rising early, have collected 
a goodly portion of the pack by the time they arrive, and, as they 
and the hounds come trotting up, hearty greetings are exchanged, 
even the hounds seeming to greet us as boon companions in sport. 
We are soon joined by an enthusiastic party from the Bay, who 
come up on foot, bringing with them the remainder of the pack. 
They are led by ‘Gash’ Newton, who, in a well-worn sealskin cap 
and corduroys, and armed with a stout stick, ready to go through 
anything for the sport so dear to him, would be hard to beat as a 
type of rough, yet genial, fox-hunter. Some of the earlier arrivals 
amongst the hounds rush forward to welcome the new-comers, 
showing in unmistakable manner their glee at being all together 
once again. 

There are now some fifty of us assembled, and, everything 
being ready, we at once ‘throw off,’ ‘Old Tommy’ being at the 
head of affairs in the unavoidable absence of the Master. As 
usual on this ‘ big’ day, we are going to hunt the fine stretch of 
Staintondale cliff which extends from Peak for four miles to the 
south. The hounds are sent down the cliff on the north side of 
the headland, and we watch them as they round it in single file, 
taking a narrow ledge in the rocky wall some four hundred feet 
above the sea. Then we make for the south side of the point, to 
find, on looking over, that the hounds are scattered all over the 
face of the cliff, which has now lost some of its perpendicular 
character. One or two of the more agile followers of the pack 
have climbed down, and are urging the hounds onward. 

We keep on the top, and soon arrive at a wild and romantic 
place named Beastcliff. Here the mighty cliff is divided in 
two, there being a broad tract of level ground—or undercliff— 
half-way between the sea and the summit. The panorama of which 
we now have a bird’s-eye view is one never to be forgotten. 
The precipitous cliff-side is dotted here and there with fearless 
climbers, who share with the tufts of heather and mountain-ash 
trees the task of relieving the dull grey of the rock. On the level 
beneath grows a dense brushwood, of which the hounds keenly 
take possession. Mounted on his horse at the edge of the cliff, 
the Huntsman shouts down his instructions and words of en- 
couragement to the hounds, and we hear the peculiar hunting 


cries of ‘Gash’ Newton as his sonorous voice rings out far below, — 


clear as a bell, on the crisp air. Startled by the hounds, a grand 
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cock pheasant noisily leaves the cover and sails rapidly away, his 
brilliant plumage flashing in the sunlight. Two or three wood- 
pigeons follow his example, and as they fly to less disturbed 
retreats their beautiful soft blue colour shows up in glorious con- 
trast to the dark undergrowth beneath. A deep bay from one 
of the old hounds, followed by exultant music from others of the 
pack, proclaims the fact that at least one fox is at home—in fact, 
we have not long to wait before we catch a glimpse of more than 


one, as they are driven 
from one temporary 
shelter to another. 
But with so much 
cover, and three or 
four foxes afoot at the 
same time, it seems an 
almost impossible task 
to make one of them 
break away. 

After much bustling 
about, however, an old 
dog fox evidently 
thinks he has a good 
opportunity for slip- 
ping quietly away from 
a place which is fast 
becoming too hot for 
him, and he is viewed 
—lucky indeed the fox 
that escapes being 
seen by the lynx-eyed 
climbers above—slink- 
ing away round the 

south corner of the 

cliff. ‘Tally-ho’ is 

raised ; the cry grows louder and louder as one after another we 

catch sight of him; two or three hounds hit off the line and 

| follow round the point, and away we go, leaving the hunters 
down below to get the hounds on the track as best they 
can. Excitement is now pictured on every face and heard in 

every voice. Away we go, jumping hedges, clambering or vault- 
ing over high stone walls, splashing through swamps—stopping, 
in fact, at nothing that keeps us from another glimpse of our game. 

Breathless, after a sharp run, we arrive again at a part of the ~ 
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cliff where we can see the fox distinctly as he makes his way 
down to the beach. The character of the ground has again under- 
gone a change: nearly all the brushwood has disappeared, and 
only a brown clay wall with a grassy tract below, studded with 
gigantic grey boulders and fringed with the rocky beach, now 
meets our gaze. Almost every movement of the fox can be clearly 
seen from where we stand, or lie with our heads over the edge of 
the cliff. He lobs over the stony beach, and we wonder whether 
he is going to take to the sea, as before now we have known these 
cunning cliff foxes do when deprived of all other chances of escape. 
But he is not sufficiently hard pressed to be compelled to resort to 
this extremity, and after inspecting and rejecting several big rocks 
which are lashed by the waves, he ultimately selects one, under 
which he crawls, and disappears from view. 

A good number of hounds are now on his track, and, waiting 
until they have passed over the rock under which he lies concealed 
and have become baffled by the tide, he slips back along his old 
path, availing himself as much as possible of the shelter offered by 
the friendly rocks. But he has a hairbreadth escape, as before 
he is aware of his danger he runs to within a yard or two of a 
hound which is following his previous line. Again he slips under 
a rock before he is sighted, and the hound passing by, he con- 
tinues his way. Before the hounds can be persuaded to retrace 
their steps in his pursuit he has begun to scale the cliff, and ere 
they can overtake him he has gone to ground. ‘He’sholed; fetch 
a spade an’ a poke !’ are the instructions shouted up as soon as the 
men and hounds below have satisfied themselves that such is really 
the case. 

Now we have a period during which we can rest awhile and 
regain our breath, and we take advantage of this opportunity to 
ascertain what kind of apples and oranges the man with the 
basket has brought from the not far distant village of Cloughton. 

We observe with pride and pleasure that amongst our little 
sporting crowd is no less a personage than Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Q.C., M.P., who is the owner of Cober Hill, a stately mansion 
which he had built some few years ago at Cloughton. Leading a 
smart donkey, on which sits his little daughter, and accompanied 
by a party of guests, Sir Frank seems, with his cheerful smile and 
kindly word for one and all alike, the embodiment of everything 
that goes to constitute a fine old English gentleman. The late 
Solicitor-General takes a generous interest in the Hunt, and it goes 
without saying that he is highly appreciated in this rough fox- 
hunting country, where he is as deservedly popular as in his other 
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spheres of life. The spade and sack having arrived, ‘Old Tommy’ 
dismounts, and leaving his horse on the cliff-top, he climbs down 
to superintend operations at the hole. 

The scene is exceedingly picturesque, the Huntsman’s scarlet 
showing out well against the cliff as he descends, followed by two 
or three hounds, to join the group below. Not to be outdone, and 
anxious to see as much of the sport as possible, we too climb 
down, feeling thankful before we have gone very far that we have 
the old Huntsman with us acting as guide. 

Arrived at the mouth of the hole, the services of ‘ Nailer ’—a 
rough-haired fox-terrier, and a highly respected member of the 
pack—are requisitioned. ‘Nailer’ soon shows that he is as good 
as his name, for after a fierce struggle with the fox at close 
quarters the terrier holds him tight. The removal of a little 
earth enables ‘Gash’ Newton to seize ‘ Reynard’ by the neck, 
and draw him out. He is held high overhead ; the hounds are 
kept off, and though the fox shows a strong disposition to inflict 
vicious bites upon his captor, the old fox-hunter is as cunning as 
the fox, and effectually prevents his doing so. 

The crowd on the cliff-top, having been considerably aug- 
mented by fresh arrivals from the adjoining villages, and a strong 
party who have come up by a later train from Scarborough, now 
numbers over two hundred (a number seldom approached), and 
as we look upwards we see the faces of a long line of in- 
terested spectators peering over the edge of the cliff and eagerly 
watching the proceedings below. 

The fox is deposited in the poke (or sack), and, in spite of the 
steep ascent, he is safely carried to the top, where a man on 
horseback takes charge of him and bears him ‘away some 
distance inland before giving him his liberty. 

‘Old Tommy’ winds his horn; the hounds come scampering 
up, and we trot away, a few minutes’ run bringing us to that 
charming resort of summer pleasure-seekers, Hayburn Wyke, 
now bleak and bare in its winter aspect. 

The hounds are soon in the wood, and almost immediately 
there is a burst of music which tells us that a fresh fox is afoot. 
As we note the pack racing away amongst the leafless trees, we 
make for a high point, from which we see them run a pretty 
ring and return to the wood, where the complications soon lead 
to their being scattered. In all probability the quarry has 
werked his way down to the cliff and gained a safe retreat. 

This second fox has occupied little of our time, and the 
hounds being drawn off, we take a refresher at the little Stain- 
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tondale Inn, and go in search of the fox whose life has already 
once been spared. The hounds are not long before they give un- 
mistakable signs that they are again on his track. ‘Old Tommy’ 
soon has them well on the line, and off we all go full cry. The 
pace is terrific ; the music grand. Excitement has now reached 
its highest pitch, and old and young alike rush forward in pursuit 
of the fox, as he is viewed crossing a field, amid a scene which 
baffles description. But the pace is too hot, and, one by one, all 
but the mounted followers arc compelled to give up the chase. 
What we lack in wind and limb, however, we try to make up 
by experience, and instinctively guessing that the fox will soon 


Cry’ 


turn and come back for the cliff, we make a lucky point across 
country, and again sight the hounds as they come rapidly 
towards us. Dropping down on a bank deeply overgrown with 
bracken, whose brown dead leaves afford us excellent cover, we 
breathlessly watch the sport. The chances seem about equal ; 
if the fox succeeds in reaching the little gill for which he is 
making, he may escape down it to the cliff, and thus save his 
‘ brush.’ 

The hounds, however, sight him, and a desperate race ensues, 
ending in favour of the pack, who come up with their prey and 
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bowl him over within a yard or two of the wood. The hounds 
give way as the Huntsman gallops up. Dismounting, he distri- 
butes the ‘ brush,’ ‘ pads,’ and mask,’ whilst all who fail to secure 
any greater trophy of the chase content themselves with a piece 
of fur, which is pinned proudly in their caps. 

Most of the field now turn homewards, but, to-day being a 
day of special festivities, the proceedings are not yet over. We 
again turn to ‘The Shepherd’s Arms,’ and after the horses and 


Gornc HoME 


hounds are stabled we gather together in the stone-floored par- 
lour. Though there are not many of us left, the room is crowded 
to its utmost capacity, some, indeed, sitting upon the floor, whilst 
others find a resting-place on the knees of their companions. 
Then for an hour or so we listen to many a thrilling yarn by the 
old hands of incidents in days gone by. We hear many a stirring 
hunting song, and join in the rollicking chorus. 

All things, however, must have an end. The horses and 
hounds are brought out, and we part from our friends from the 
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Bay, who set off for home, taking with them the portion of the 
pack which they brought in the morning. 

Accompanied by the Huntsman and Whip, and the remainder 
of the pack, we likewise turn homewards. As we reach different 
points along the road, first one hound and then another, at a 
word or sign from the Huntsman, leave us, and leaping a gate 
or style, trots leisurely to its home across the fields, with many a 
pause and backward glance at the old Huntsman and the com- 
panions it loves so well. If the hound lives in a remote part of the 
country, a piece of the victim’s skin is tied round its neck as a 
sign that a kill has taken place. Sometimes two or three hounds 
living in the same direction are dismissed together, and at times 
they have a journey of upwards of eight miles to make alone. 
This incident forms, perhaps, the prettiest of any seen during the 
day. The romantic country, with its little whitewashed farm- 
houses dotted on the hillsides above, and in the little valleys 
below, seems more beautiful than ever as the setting sun throws 
his slanting rays across it, whilst the gently lowing cattle, the 
hounds making their way home silently across the fields, and the 
scarlet coats of the hunters combine to make a picture which 
will long live in the memory of him who sees it. 

As we go along ‘Old Tommy’ tells us how instinctively the 
hounds, in going home alone after a hard day’s hunting, often 
prefer the comparatively easy route offered by the railway, and 
how some of them have lost their lives by being overtaken and 
cut to pieces by the trains. 

At length we reach Burniston, and the few hounds that 
remain with us trot away to their homes in the village. Right 
heartily do we return ‘Old Tommy’s’ cheery ‘Good-night,’ and 
after a sharp hour’s walk we reach home again, feeling that we 
have indeed had a glorious day, and trusting that we may have 
many more such days with the popular Staintondale pack. 


THE AMERICAN QUAIL 


BY A. G. BRADLEY 


No finer game-bird flies than the American or Virginia quail, 
which must on no account be confused with the little migratory 
bird that one associates with toast and the Mediterranean, or 
notes as an occasional ‘etcetera’ in an English game-book. In 
fact, one feels much more inclined to follow the people of the 
Southern States and call the Ortyx Virginiana a partridge, for 
such, indeed, to all intents and purposes, it practically is. 

Though the bird does not get much notice in English litera- 
ture which deals with American sports, it is, nevertheless, beyond 
all comparison the most important and far the most valuable 
item on the American game-list. One half of the cartridges that 
are loaded in the United States are probably fired at quail; and 
taking the older States alone, a much larger proportion even 
than that. It is the one domestic game-bird of the Americans in 
the sense that the partridge is with us; and not only fills the 
place of the latter most admirably, but may almost be said 
to do duty in a certain fashion for the absent pheasant as well. 
For as to other American game-birds, the prairie chicken or 
grouse recedes more or less before civilisation, is not easily pre- 
served, and is much more easily killed. The woodland or ruffed 
grouse, though widely distributed, is nowhere plentiful, and has 
an objectionable partiality for the tops of trees. The woodcock is 
partial and scarce, and an inferior bird to the European species, 
and wildfowl do not come within the range of our comparison. 

But the quail has neither a hankering for the wilderness 
nor a dread of man. On the contrary, he clings to cultivation, 
and is only too anxious to remain there if given anything like a 
chance. In former days the comparative scarcity of sportsmen 
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was sufficient guarantee for the maintenance of the stock of 
birds. Since the improvement in guns, however, and the immense 
increase in the number of sportsmen, not merely the game laws 
but the sense of private property in game have acquired more 
stringent recognition. And it is a notable fact that, with the 
exception of a few thinly settled Western districts, some of the best 
quail-shooting in America is to be had in regions that have been 
occupied for over two hundred years. 

There is neither space nor occasion here to go into geographi- 
cal detail as to the wide range of the Virginia quail. More than 
half the area of the United States, at any rate, carries a greater 
or smaller stock. It is sufficient to say that in the colder 
Northern States they are either extinct or too scarce for serious 
consideration ; and efforts at re-stocking have, I believe, not been 
wholly successful. In Canada there are scarcely any left ; 
Western Ontario, their only breeding ground, is almost denuded. 
And, indeed, extreme winters and clean farming together are, 
generally speaking, too much for the quail. It is in the Southern 
States that he really thrives to perfection ; and, though still more 
numerous, for obvious reasons, in thinly settled districts of the 
new South-West, there is nowhere that he shows finer sport than 
in the older parts of Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. 
For here there is always that proportion of open country and 
woodland, of stubble fields and rough pastures and straggling 
thickets, that makes the birds, from a sporting point of view, show 
to the best advantage. 

I have ventured the remark—which no one qualified to judge 
will, I am sure, dispute-—that no finer sporting bird exists than 
the Virginia quail. I am almost tempted to go even further, and 
wonder if there is another bird that for dash and pluck and 
versatility is quite his equal: and this with no lack of respect, 
by any means, for a rocketing pheasant or a driven partridge. 
Heaven forbid, too, that one should even touch on that profitless 
but perennial controversy between the old style of sportsman 
and the new, since each of them are the product of circumstances 
beyond their control. 

But I do think most of us like shooting over dogs; and by 
this I do not mean putting pointers into a turnip-field where 
birds are known to be, or over a country where they could be 
walked up to equal or greater advantage, merely for the sake of 
seeing them work. When the dog ceases to become indispensable 
half the charm of his assistance has surely gone. But in a 
country like England once was, or like a few outlying corners 
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and the whole of Ireland still are, it is different. Yet, when birds 
are so scarce and lie so close that dogs are necessary, it is almost 
sure to mean that most of the shooting is too simple to satisfy a 
first-class performer. It is here that the Virginia quail comes in, 
and seems to me to stand as it were alone among game-birds. For 
none call out to a higher degree the qualities of the setter or the 
pointer: none lie better to the gun; but when the quail rises at 
your feet, instead of presenting three times out of four a ‘ pot 
shot,’ he will so contrive that something like that proportion of 
the chances he so boldly gives to his pursuers shall tax their 
marksmanship to an extent that would satisfy the most exact- 
ing sportsman of this proficient age. And this is possible from 
the fact of the covey scattering, as a rule, when first flushed, and 
the single birds seeking covert of a sort such as enables them to 
offer a really smart shot to the gun. The English partridge seeks 
safety from the guns by rising wild or out of shot. The Virginia 
quail first challenges the quality of the dogs, and then, more 
often than not, the shooting qualities of their master. He gets 
away with lightning speed. He generally contrives to have 
some obstacle handy to his hiding-place which will assist his 
escape; and of this, whether it be tree, or bush, or fence, he 
knows how to take advantage with a nimble dexterity and tortuous 
flight unknown to any other of the gallinaceous tribe. He leads 
you into every variety of covert ; tests your dogs in open stubble, 
in briary thicket, in silent, leaf-strewn woodlands ; and there is 
no conceivable class of shot that in the course of a single day 
is not presented by this plucky, saucy, resourceful little bird. 

‘The Virginia quail,’ says that celebrated sportsman and 
charming writer, the late Mr. Herbert (‘Frank Forester’), ‘is 
probably the hardest bird in the world to kill quickly, cleanly, 
and certainly. He gets under way with the speed of light. Before 
the wind he goes like a bullet from a rifle, when he has once 
fairly got on his wings. He flies as fast in the thickest covert, 
which he affects, as he does out of it. He takes a heavy blow, and 
that planted exactly in the right place, to bring him down; and, 
above all, he has a habit of carrying away his death-wound, flying 
as if unhurt until his life leaves him in mid-air.’ 

Of the many seasons during which with much ardour and 
enthusiasm and in various places I followed the Virginia quail, 
or partridge, as he was always called in the South, it is not easy 
to select a particular stage upon which to introduce him to the 
reader. But perhaps most prominently of all these memories 
there rises one of a roomy old mansion set right in the heart of 
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what is known as the ‘bright tobacco belt’ of Virginia. The 
landscape here lies in pleasant undulations, with little rivulets 
babbling down the valleys towards the greater rivers. The whole 
country except the strips of valley land is astonishingly poor, but 
passesses at the same time peculiar virtues for the production of 
the highest quality of tobacco. For this is a concentrated crop 
and takes up little space, and is here forced up by stimulants 
to a yield whose moderate quantity is more than compensated 
for by surpassing quality. The main bulk of the country is an 
alternation of ragged weedy stubbles of wheat or oats, of rough 
pastures and large maize-fields, of stately forest or scrub wood- 
lands that have covered abandoned lands. It was an ideal 
country for birds and an ideal one to shoot them in, and well 
preserved withal. November and December were the two quail- 
shooting months, and it was almost always some evening in the 
second or third week of the former that used to find me, after a 
journey of forty miles over the worst roads in the civilised world, 
approaching the hospitable portals already briefly alluded to. 
Within these dwelt one of the most accomplished sportsmen it 
was ever my privilege to know. I will call him the Major, 
because everyone did so—on the principle perhaps that if he was 
not a soldier he ought to have been, and had mistaken his voca- 
tion—which was possibly true. 

The Major was, Iam proud to say,a Briton. He had pur- 
chased this plantation after the war, and if the cause of his exile 
was in part too great a devotion to horse and hound, he at least 
found much consolation in so fine a field for gun and dog. The 
Major was as popular as he was celebrated for his shooting 
prowess. The district was remote from towns, the farms were 
large, and our friend had practically the right of shooting the 
whole country for a dozen miles round, and nearly every one was 
only too glad to see him kill, or help them to kill, their birds. I 
have qualified this statement because the Major was possessed 
of a somewhat fiery spirit and a most formidable frame and pair 
of fists. So, if there was a little bit of country here and there 
‘posted ’ against him, it was quite sure to be in connection with 
some such passage of arms that had occurred between the owner 
and himself. That the latter had never been shot was the 
marvel of his friends and those who knew the code of that 
country. One misguided man had once let fly at him, but was 
imprudent enough to miss, and before he could get in a second 
barrel, the pistol was spinning one way and its owner another. 
As there was little chance of the local law as then administered 
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consigning the offender to prison, the Major took care he should 
at least have to go to the hospital for a considerable period. But 
by the time the Major and I used to shoot together he was a grand- 
father, and by far the most nimble grandfather I ever saw. No 
hours were too early, no day too long, no pace too great, no bird 
too quick, no colt too devilish, no negro too intractable for the 
Major. 

What a month of months was November in Virginia! The 
summer heats had gone; sharp night frosts had stricken the 
rank greenery of field and thicket. The tints of the open country 
were all brown and yellow, save the dark green of the pine woods 
and the brighter glow of the freshly sprung wheat. The forests 
were ablaze with red and gold. A great lull rested over all 
things—crisp mornings and balmy sweet-smelling days, with 
floods of sunshine tempered often by the dreamy haze of Indian 
summer skies, followed each other with little interruption. If you 
were a loafer, you could loaf to perfection ; if you were a sports- 
maa, you could walk or ride for ever. It felt a good thing merely 
to be alive. And when you knew that in every stubble there 
were huddling coveys of the little brown fast-flying birds waiting 
to be shot, the cup of happiness used to seem in these gorgeous 
seasons to be entirely full. 

We used generally to shoot on horseback in the old Virginia 
fashion, not because we were lazy, but because the beats were 
very large, and we could by this means cover more ground and 
handle more coveys in the day. We had often, too, a long way 
to ride in the morning before commencing operations, and a still 
further distance to travel home at night. It might be supposed 
that relays of dogs would be a necessity, particularly as the 
weather was occasionally as warm as an English September 
and the country rough to a degree. I can only answer that they 
were not necessary, and that our native-bred setters and pointers 
stood up to these long days three, and occasionally even four, 
times a week without apparent difficulty. 

The Major’s own property was about a thousand acres, a 
fourth of which, perhaps, was original forest, another fourth 
second-growth timber of pine or scrub oak on abandoned lands, 
while the remaining half would be equally divided between 
wheat, oats, and corn, or rough knee-deep pasture divided into 
large fields by snake fences, themselves half buried in woodland 
growth. Here and there were strips of clean, well-cultivated 
land, whose recent occupation was indicated by the rows of tobacco 
stalks still chequering the loose black soil. Here in these ten- or 
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twenty-acre patches the pulse of the whole estate really throbbed. 
To them were tributary the greater area of ragged stubbles and 
bristling corn-stalk fields that covered hundreds 

of the surrounding acres. For them existed 

the tall, sharp-gabled barns that dotted the 

landscape, full now to bursting with the . 

fragrant leaf. The strings of mules, the Eee seit: 
groups of whistling darkeys, the rows of St ee 
cabins at the homestead, everything ©. ~~ 
centred in the one word—‘ tobacco.’ It 

was the burden of 
every conversation 
—the end of all 
human aims. 
It was in the 


WE USED GENERALLY TO SHOOT ON 


and blood of the people. Its fragrance 

was upon every breeze. 

, Such in outline was the Major’s 
A, plantation, and such were the dozen 

or so others around it over which we 
had the privilege of shooting. This privilege, however, when their 

owners happened to be sportsmen, was saddled with the very natural 
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condition of their company in the field. They were capital fellows 
these shabby-coated planters, if not perhaps exactly the style 
of men you would have selected to swop horses with. They 
were not of the same social stamp as our old friend Colonel 
Broomsedge ' of ‘Locust Grove,’ but they were frank and hos- 
pitable, and with the good manners that place such a gulf between 
the countryman of the South and his equivalent of the North or 
West. They were all used to firearms, of course, but it was only 
a very few that were professed partridge shots and kept ‘bird 
dogs.’ But these few were very good performers and very keen, 
and to anyone who shared their tastes they opened freely their 
hearts, their hearths, and their stubbles. They were a bit wild 
and dangerous, it is true, and something jealous ; for rivalry enters 
into the American’s field sports with a candour that English 
sportsmen would consider somewhat indecent. There was no 
particle of malevolence in the hearty way they would ‘down’ 
your bird if the chance offered at fifteen yards before you could pull 
on it, or claim with unblushing promptness the entire merit of a 
simultaneous shot; but it made you like them much better with a 
pipe and a glass round their own fire at night than upon the 
opposite side of a fence during the day. The Major and I, how- 
ever, used to utilise their spirit of rivalry by suggesting as often as 
possible the separation of our forces, for which there was plenty of 
room—he and I taking one beat and our native friends another, 
so that while we could thoroughly enjoy the day after our own 
fashion, our local companions were generally quite zealous toengage 
in what partook of the nature of an international competition. 
But some of our hosts were of the forest-hunter variety—deadly 
at sitting shots—men who could ‘bark’ squirrels, or shoot the 
heads off turkeys, or circumvent the wily geese that cackled in 
big flocks on the new-sown wheat-fields, but ‘took no stock,’ as 
they would have said, ‘ in shootin’ on the wing’ ; and if leaving out 
the terminal ‘g’ helps to make a sportsman, as we are led in 
England by inference to suppose, they did this to perfection and 
without any effort too. They were always delighted, however, to see 
us kill their birds, and hovered about all day on our rear and flanks 
with fearsome single barrels of prehistoric build. There was no 
getting away, of course, from these gentry by any appeal to their 
bumps of competition, for they did not profess ‘ wing shooting.’ 

They were out to enjoy themselves, and skirmished around with 
their long guns, talking farming, and cracking jokes, and now and 
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again taking a promiscuous and generally futile shot at a hare 
stealing back, or even at a bird swinging round them. You never 
knew where you were with these cheery casual souls, or from 
what quarter the explosion might come, or in what direction 
their cannons might be pointing. The latter when at rest were 
generally covering some man or dog ; for, after the manner of the 
type, they generally carried them ‘at the trail,’ with the hammer 
down upon the cap, or at full cock—the happy medium having 
with these old guns usually ceased to work or else arrived at a ~ 
condition that was more dangerous than either. It was holiday 
time, too, now—the tobacco was housed and fired ; and, though 


IT CEASED ENTIRELY TO BE A LAUGHING MATTER 


temperate men as a rule, both the season and the occasion 
seemed to demand some little token of festivity. So in the 
tails of their coats there nearly always lurked a small bottle 
of ten-horse-power whisky, with a corn-cob stopper. And 
by afternoon our hosts were sometimes a little merry; and 
when the men at the end of these long guns got merry, and 
took heart, and pressed up to the dogs, and came seriously into 
action, and let fly when the air was full of wings, or worse still, 
when birds were darting in the woods, it ceased entirely to be a 
laughing matter, however humorous it may seem in the long 
ago. Even the good shots were astonishingly indifferent as to 
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what objects were in the line of fire. There were very few 
sportsmen of that country who did not carry shot about in them 
somewhere. I have always regarded it as a special dispensation 
of Providence to have survived so many campaigns without so 
much as a scratch, or even a horse shot under me. And I use 
this latter phrase in no figurative sense, for the horses used often 
to get badly sprinkled, particularly when they were standing 
about hitched to trees, while a scattered covey was undergoing 
treatment. The horse, however, did not as a rule stay on these 
occasions to get the second barrel, as may readily be imagined, 
but carried away the balance of his owner’s cartridges, and possibly 
his lunch, leaving only the broken ends of a bridle behind him. 
There was usually no pleasanter day in our annual programme 
than the one on which we shot the Doctor’s place. It was four 
miles away, and as our medico had it rented out, and lived upon 
the other side of the Major’s, he used on these occasions to stop 
and breakfast with us on the road. He generally brought with 
him as a fourth gun a dilapidated individual of some local 
notoriety—a landless, feckless, middle-aged bachelor, redeemed 
from utter disrepute by his cunning in every kind of sport. This 
individual rejoiced in the name of Rat Morgan; and no inverted 
commas are needed in this case, for the suggestive prefix was no 
nickname, but the short for ‘ Rattler.’ And Rattler was a famous 
hound who flourished quite early in the century, and was practi- 
cally the godfather of our dilapidated friend. He had, at any 
rate, been solemnly called after him by a fond parent—a sub- 
stantial yeoman, wholly given over to fox-hunting, of little 
education, and no religion, and considerable eccentricity. Rat’s 
brothers had also been all called by hound names; and no 
minister, it was said, had ever been asked to assist at the family 
baptisms. Rat Morgan was fifty at least when we used to shoot 
with him, and had as yet taken no steps, so far as I ever heard, 
to remove the scandal, though there had been much competition 
among the rival parsons of the neighbourhood to bring him to 
some kind of font and remove such a heathenish stain from their 
midst. Rat’s signature was chiefly utilised upon promissory 
notes of trifling amount, as I have reason to know. If, however, 
he had possessed a bank account, his cheques would most certainly 
have carried the name of his father’s favourite hound, for he had 
no other. Rat, however, had acquired a breechloader by some 
mysterious means, and was a first-class shot. The Doctor was 
profoundly respectable, both in birth and standing, and ‘rode,’ as 
the local saying went, professionally, the whole south side of the 
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county. He was a keen sportsman, however, and I don’t think 
that on such occasions as this the most violent epidemic would 
have kept him on his professional beat. 

I dare say we should have looked a strange party, the four 
of us, all mounted—Rat Morgan usually on a plough mule—as 


A STRANGE PARTY 


we turned out of the Major’s gate and went clattering down the 
hard and rough red highway. Half a dozen setters and pointers 
of the native stock ran at our heels, for the pedigree Laveracks 
and Gordons that were then finding their way into the country 
couldn’t have faced our long days or stood up to the briars. 
Each of us had saddle-bags slung over our McClellan saddles, and 
behind two of the party at any rate was seated a negro boy, 
hanging on as best he could to his precarious perch. 

Nor was there any trouble here about dividing our forces when 
we came to the scene of action, for the Doctor and Rat held us in 
deadly and traditional rivalry. 

Quail, like partridge, have their good and bad breeding 
seasons, dependent upon the weather, though it is not so easy 
with the former to tell what the year may bring forth till you are 
actually in the field with gun and dogs. They are late breeders, 
not pairing till the month of April; and the nests are well con- 
cealed in rough pastures or fence corners, though sometimes, 
unfortunately, they are made in clover or mowing grass. The 
old birds themselves, however, are infinitely tamer than the 
partridge in the nesting season. For at that time—and, indeed, 
throughout the summer, till the broods are hatched—they will 
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come out and perch on roadside fences or garden palings and fill 
the air with their cheery piping of ‘ Bob-white! ah-bob-white !’ 
And at such periods even the very negro with his old army 
musket respects the trustful, handsome little bird. Their natural 
enemies are numerous—hawks, crows, and foxes ; but the oppor- 
tunities of escape are considerable in so much covert. The cock 
bird is as pugnacious as he is handsome, and his size is about 
two-thirds that of an English partridge. By September the 
young broods, usually numbering from sixteen to twenty birds, 
are hatched, and one often hears them scuttling in the dry 
thickets by the roadside, or occasionally even startles them into 
the air like a cloud of grasshoppers on their tiny wings. 

October is the last close month, and it is not only that the 
birds then are usually not fully grown, but the country, untouched 
by serious frost, is too green and dry and tangled for successful 
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SCUTTLING IN THE DRY THICKETS 


shooting. There is as yet no particle of scent, and quail-shooting 
without scent would be a vain hope indeed. But by November some 
sharp night frosts, following, perhaps, on heavy rains, have killed 
the last lush rankness of summer, and turned the landscape into 
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a vast patchwork of varying autumn tints. The covert is so all- 
pervading that it would be hopeless to hunt it promiscuously ; 
but the experienced sportsman and even the experienced dog 
know by instinct what fields are likely and what are not. 

- The habits of the birds change slightly as mid-winter ap- 
proaches; and as they are, moreover, always liable to eccen- 
tricities, there is ample demand upon the intelligence and 
experience of the sportsman. Their favourite haunt is wheat 
stubble, which by November is knee-deep in brown, frost-killed 
‘ragweed.’ And when little streams fringed with brushy alders 
or denser weeds course through the stubbles, there will, in all 
probability, be found the greater part of your coveys, till real 
winter sets in with December, and they are forced to wider 
rambling in their search for food. 

There was no better line of country in Vitginis than the one 
upon which the Major and I used to start on these propitious 
mornings, as the darkey boys unceremoniously threw a panel of 
the roadside fence down to let us through into the waving sedge 
grass that covered the ridge upon which we gave our dogs the 
word to ‘Hie away!’ (the American equivalent for ‘Hold up!’) 
As nothing is, I think, more tedious than a detailed account of a 
day’s shooting, I will but venture to ask the reader to accompany 
us just so far as to see where and how a bevy of quail is found, 
and in what manner it is handled. I may remark, however, in 
passing, that we didn’t call them ‘ bevies of quail.’ Rat Morgan 
would have wanted to know ‘what in thunder we were talkin’ 
about.’ The Doctor would have grasped the meaning, but 
resented the term as ‘a d——d Yankee fandangle.’ However, 
let us ride down the slope of this long ridge, the tall yellow 
broomsedge brushing our stirrup-irons, while the dogs run off 
their first excitement—though, to be sure, the seven-year-old 
pointer is much too wise to waste her strength over such in- 
different ground. Below us lies the valley, whose course we shall 
more or less follow all day; and we can see the brown stubbles 
stretching away upon both sides of the brushy stream that 
meanders down their midst. Here, too, the eager setters—young 
dogs, both of them—range wider over the deep stubble ; which is 
quite right, for the birds might possibly be away from the water- 
courses. It is not very likely, however, this warm morning, so 
early in the season; and this the old pointer knows full well, as 
she trots leisurely along in the ranker growth, through which the 
rippling brook burrows ita hidden way. In a few minutes there 
is a sensation—for we can’t always see her—that the old dog has 
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come to a stop. ‘Hi, dar she is!’ pipes a shrill Ethiopian treble 
in my ear. ‘Dar she is, Marse Major—stannin’ right plum in 
de bresh !’ 

And so she is. The setters are whistled up, and with a timely 
caution are soon backing their senior in pretty style right out in 
the field. The alders and willows here form a thicket ten or 
fifteen feet high, and it is a case of a gun each side of it. We are 
soon off our horses and abreast of the dog, who begins to crawl 
slowly on, the setters creeping after her. The birds are running, 
and we can hear them scuttling over the dry leaves. They soon 
rise, however, with a great commotion, seventeen or eighteen of 
them, and the air above the alder tops seems for a moment alive 
with glancing wings; and from the far side it is not child’s play 
to pick out two outside birds and: plant two effective shots before 
they have dipped out of sight—most of them to swing past the 
Major in the direction of the forest skirting the valley, the rest to 
dash on further down the stream, scattering, probably, as they fly. 

If it can be avoided, it is as well not to follow a scattered 
covey instantly, as the birds, either voluntarily or involuntarily, 
give out but little scent for some time after they have squatted. 
So, with good prospects of a fresh covey within a few hundred 
yards, leaving our horses, we hunt onwards down the stream. 
We are not disappointed, and the former scene 1s re-acted with 
those pleasing variations incidental to shooting a sporting bird in 
a sporting country over dogs. In a quarter of an hour this second 
covey, taking the same flight, is for the most part in the forest, 
some single birds, as in the first, taking an independent line and 
being haply marked. 

We have now two coveys scattered in the woods, which are 
perhaps four hundred yards off, and towards the spot where the 
first one entered we now bend our steps. A large corn-stalk field 
with yellow pumpkins lying about and a broomsedge pasture 
sprinkled with small pines have to be crossed, where we pick up a 
lagging bird that had been marked and knock over a hare or two— 
the Brer Rabbit, this, of Uncle Remus, whose diplomatic victories 
over Brer Fox are by now classical or ought to be; and the turkey 
buzzard, who was also, it will be remembered, so notably out- 
generalled by that long-eared practical joker, hangs above us in 
mid-air, his broad wings silhouetted against the blue sky. 

As we enter the woodland it is desirable to make a wide cast 
round so as to get behind the birds, and drive them, so far as you 
can drive a quail, back into the open. If you have a heady dog 
on your string, it is well upon such occasions to leave him with 
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the horses, for steadiness over this crackling carpet of dead 
leaves, where the birds are squatting singly or in twos and threes, 
is essential. The forest is open, and at this season of the year a 
veritable fairyland. Oak and chestnut, poplar and hickory, rise 
like vast grey columns from the russet carpet beneath to the 
fluttering roof of red and gold, of saffron and burnished copper, 
illumined by floods of sunshine and broken by patches of cerulean 


A FALLEN TREE 


sky. There is no sound but the tapping of the woodpecker and 
the gentle rain of acorns and chestnuts on the leafy ground, or the 
light scraping of a grey squirrel as he leaps from tree to tree. 
But here is the first of the birds—a whirr of wings, a momentary 
vision of a brown streak—disappearing behind a monster oak, 
and Ponto, who has flushed him, sitting on his haunches and 
gazing wistfully mto space with an expression of countenance 
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that most unmistakably declares, ‘That was not my fault.’ And 
in all probability it was not. But of the rest of the scattered 
birds, in whose midst we soon find ourselves, the dogs for the 
most part are able to give us timely warning. This, indeed, is 
the very cream of quail-shooting—I had almost said of all 
shooting. It is beautiful to see the dogs, with all their senses 
wrought up to the highest tension, working carefully over the 
bare woodland floor, and dropping suddenly and without a second’s 
warning into every sort of rigid attitude known to the setting 
tribe. Sometimes a fallen tree, sometimes a heap of leaves 
blown against standing saplings, yields a patch of covert, but as 
often as not the little brown bird is squatting on the open ground 
not three feet from the quivering nostrils of his discoverer. And 
what a dash he makes for his life, even rising with this timely 
warning from your very feet, must be seen to be believed. 
Leaving the ground with the speed of a snipe and the noise of a 
partridge, he rushes through the forest trees, twisting and corking 
like a woodcock, only a woodcock on double speed. Sometimes 
he shoots straight up like a rocket for some opening in the leafy 
roof, at others he tears along not a yard above the dark ground. 
Often, too, on such occasions a bird is flushed by the other gun, 
and comes rocketing down over your head like an arrow from a 
bow. And perhaps when you have emptied your right barrel at 
him, a second with cunning instinct has allowed you to walk 
over him, and now, thinking the time has come, rises at your 
back, and gives you an instant’s snap-shot through the trees with 
your left. Many of the birds find their way back into the open, 
and drop in sedge fields, or in thickets, and occasionally in the 
open stubble, and are marked, in part at any rate, by our sable 
horse-keeper. But there is no necessity, with so much country 
before us, to be too exacting from each covey. So, emptying our 
pockets into the game-bag, we mount our horses and canter over 
some half-mile or so of unlikely country till the next stubble 
fields spread themselves before us. It would be tedious to pursue 
further on paper the incidents of such a day, varied and delight- 
ful as they are in actual practice. We are baffled now and again 
by the plump of a covey into the dense scrub pine woods that 
here and there cover abandoned fields. Now and then, too, one 
escapes us in that mysterious unaccountable way sufficiently 
familiar to the English partridge-shooter. We kill a woodcock 
or two and a good many hares, and eat our lunch where some big 
sycamore or beech spreads its arms above a bubbling spring. 
And all the afternoon the cheery work goes on through stubble, 
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thicket, woodland, and pasture. The negroes driving their 
waggons through the crackling corn stalks, or hauling fence rails 
from the woods, tell each other that the ‘ Major’s bird hunt’n’,’ 
with many strange ejaculations that imply it’s a bad day for the 
‘patridges.’ The shadows are long, indeed have faded, before we 
turn once more into the main road and head for the Doctor's 
buildings. The western sky is one vast blaze of red, and the 
indescribable after-glow that succeeds these autumn sunsets in 
the South spreads a strange and lurid flush over the many-tinted 
earth. The negro women are calling up the cows. The axe is 
thudding from the wood-pile of cabin and farmhouse. The 
scattered birds are piping in the stubbles, and the frogs from 
brook edges are proclaiming that the winter of their silence and 
their discontent is not yet quite at hand. 

The Doctor and his henchman have got their bag spread out 
upon the porch floor of the overseer’s house, and when the Major 
and I reckon up our spoils and find them, besides etceteras, to 
amount to thirty brace of birds, our shooting host has to confess 
that once more he has been bested by the Britishers, though 
not indeed by much. He has, however, a most excellent excuse 
—for to Rat, it seems, was thoughtlessly entrusted the whisky 
flask, and the natural result of such misplaced confidence had 
occurred ; the greater part, that is to say, of the Doctor’s share had 
leaked out in some mysterious fashion, though it was not into 
the pocket of his faithless partner, it is to be feared, that the 
precious fluid found its way. The Doctor, however, merely 
remarked, and with some justice, that so unequal a division of the 
refreshment should fairly account for the difference of five brace 
in our respective bags. 
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MARINE GOLF 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


WHILE the ‘ Royal and Ancient’ game now finds a welcome suffi- 
ciently hearty throughout the English and Scotch-speaking world, 
it has not, I believe, enjoyed transplantation to shipboard until 
within the past month. But though a pale ghost of the real 
pastime, and no more than a cousin many times removed to right 
golf, yet the marine species, as recently developed by a few in- 
genious sportsmen in the Bay of Biscay, on board the steamship 
‘Wazzan,’ is worthy of some consideration. It offers at once 
that most desirable thing aboard ship—exercise, and a means, 
second to none, of breaking the monotony of long voyages. 
Deck quoits and ship billiards hide their diminished heads beside 
it; bad weather in reason only adds to the charm of the game ; 
rolling and pitching permit of feats in deck golf which land- 
lubbers will probably refuse to credit. 

Everything, of course, depends on the nature of the ship and 
the good nature of the skipper. Given fair decks and an easy- 
going commander who offers no objection to ‘ putting greens,’ and 
excellent sport is a certainty. The materials of the game are 
extremely simple. Instead of a ball, a round disc or quoit of wood 
about 44 inches in diameter is employed; and a fairly heavy 
walking-stick with a flat head takes the place of a club. The 
holes may be either a spot of chalk, to be covered by the disc, or 
a circle, about half as large again as the disc into which it has to 
be played. Hitting is useless, and the stroke for long drive and 
short put alike is a drag or push. On a smooth deck, if the wind 
does not interfere, a disc can be pushed forty yards, which is a 
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longer stroke than any but links on the biggest steamers would 
require or admit. The best position for driving is to stand with 
both feet a little in front of the disc ; in putting, one foot in front 
and one behind produces the most satisfactory results; while, 
unlike golf, the position of the club and ball, with regard each to 
the other being happily assured before the stroke is made, it is 
better, in the act of striking, to fix the eye on the distant hole, or 
upon the exact spot where it is desired to bring your disc. 

Our links were most happily diversified, and gave opportunities 
for varied strokes and great skill. The ‘cannon’ is admissible, 


COAL-BUNKERED 


and one of our holes could be played in a single stroke, by a bold 
cannon off a bollard, if a player stood the risk of going into the 
sea. The penalty for that achievement was two strokes, and of 
course a lost hole in hole matches. 

Every hole soon gets its own name. Thus we knew one easy 
hole on the quarter-deck as ‘ Mrs. Thompson,’ from the fact that 
a genial lady so called invariably sat with her feet in it when 
on deck. Another was called ‘The Devil.’ It lay behind the 
hatch of a coal bunker, and its proper number was theoretically 
three, but a man thought himself lucky to get home in four. It 
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was a hole which became impossible at times of heavy head-wind, 
for the effect of driving against a big wind at marine golf is pecu- 
liar. Once let the wind force its way under the ‘ ball,’ and all is 
over. Your disc, in such a case, immediately gets up on its side 
and starts to roll with the wind. Its career is then a spectacle of 
weird horror, and it usually terminates a heart-breaking exhibition 
in the scuppers many yards behind the place from which it was 
originally struck, orin the sea. A pitching ship generally means a 
head-wind and various great difficulties to the marine golfer, but 
the perfection of the game may best be seen in a beam sea with the 
ship rolling. Then it is possible to directly approach holes which 
are unapproachable on an even keel, and the most beautiful curved 
shots can be made. Your disc takes a bias from the angle of the 
deck, and will get round impossible bunkers and perform graceful 
and invaluable feats if started on the right tack. One hole was 
known as ‘Topham,’ from the fact that A. G. Topham, the 
‘soccer ’ Blue and International, did it in a single shot when, until 
his performance, three had always been considered the right 
number. Absolutely accurate strength and a deck with a big slope 
enabled him to bring off a beautiful stroke ‘round the corner.’ 

Marine golf naturally produces its own terminology. To be 
‘scuppered’ is a condition of affairs which speaks for itself to 
anybody who knows a ship; while a ‘ coal-bunkered’ player can 
also be pictured without difficulty. The frequency of the ‘ stimey ’ 
is of course a nuisance at the game. It occurred so persistently 
that no records of the ss. ‘Wazzan’ links were accepted unless a 
man was going round by himself. Our remedy for the external 
stimey was simple. To cannon off an opponent appeared coarse 
and crude; moreover, by such means, a fine shot might often 
have been robbed of the hole by one far inferior ; to pick up was 
also open to objections. We therefore made the front player 
hole out first whether it was his turn to play or not. Doubtless 
a properly constituted golfing mind would find a better way out 
of the fix than this. 

A round of golf on board the ‘ Wazzan’ may be described thus. 
Hitting off from the tee, beside a coal bunker on the starboard side 
of the ship, a player had to reach a hole under a ventilator a little 
aft of the main hold. This was an easy hole of about fifteen yards 
which might be made in one. The next, down the starboard alley- 
way, was also easy, but the third involved more care though a 
short hole. The fourth took the player right aft and lay under a 
bollard, and the fifth was approached by a cannon off some nautical 
apparatus connected with the steam steering gear ; but bold players 
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attempted it directly through a narrow channel beset with dangers. 
To miss the channel was to be badly bunkered under a small, fresh- 
water cistern ; and that meant losing the hole. The sixth hole re- 
quired a delicate cannon off machinery forming part of the rudder 
chains ; and the seventh was a straight, narrow drive with more 
than usual danger of getting ‘scuppered.’ The eighth and last 
hole offered a drive of twenty-five to thirty yards and bristled 
with bunkers. This completed half the course and the return 
journey was back over the same country. 


A DIFFICULT LIE 


A beauty of the game is the variation in quality of the ‘greens,” 
and consequent unexpected difficulties in ‘putting.’ It might be 
supposed that bare boards were incapable of much change as to 
surface, but this is not so. Climatic conditions make tremendous 
differences, and a ‘ green’ so keen under bright sunshine that the 
shortest and slowest of putts goes too far, will, on a grey day, be 
as slow again ; while if there happens to be any spray coming 
aboard the difficulties increase, for in a wet place you never can 
tell whether the disc will ‘ drag’ or ‘slide.’ 

In putting, the danger of a foul shot is as great as in pushing 
at billiards, and rules have yet to be made regulating the contact. 
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of disc and club over strokes of a yard and less. Direction is 
everything in driving, but to it must be added plenty of patience 
to wait for the ship if she is rolling. When you are in a hurry to 
make a stroke she seems to take a deal of time getting to the 
proper angle. The wind is the great enemy of marine golf, and 
on many ships, the pastime would certainly have other foes so 
numerous, that to play it might prove wholly impossible; but 
given good-tempered passengers, and officers who can behold a 
round of holes chalked on the decks without indignation, then 
marine golf becomes a thing of beauty, and, if not a joy for ever, 
one at least which should endure as long as the time occupied by 
an average voyage. 

With prophetic eye I can foresee a time when neither ‘liner’ 
nor war-ship will be complete without its round of holes. The 
‘links’ will doubtless be considered when the vessel is building ; 
the holes will-assuredly be permanent stars or circles flush with 
the deck, and placed in the happiest positions by some cunning 
expert skilled in the science of marine golf. 

For purposes of record-making, it may finally be noted that 
Dr. Gilbert Charsley, of Beaconsfield, won the marine golf cham- 
pionship of the ‘ Wazzan’ by one hole from Mr. A. G. Topham 
aforesaid. The round was an exciting one, and both players 
showed to advantage. Eight men entered for the championship, 
and in the case of halved rounds, which often happened—for many 
holes are halved in marine golf—the fewest strokes won. The 
record of our ‘ Wazzan’ links was 34, at which three men tied. 
Dr. Charsley ought to have got round once in 33, but he failed at 
a short putt at the last hole It must here be confessed that none 
of us were right golfists worthy the name. Indeed this brief 
paper is only written to draw attention to the splendid possibili- 
ties of marine golf. The game is undoubtedly capable of vast 
development, and given a big ship, keen players, and no official 
let or hindrance, the pastime should become sufficiently important 
to reconcile sportsmen to the ocean for a time at least, and go far 
to lessen the monotony of long days circled by the rim of the sea. 


CRICKET 


BY A. ©. MACLAREN 


To begin with the last half of the cricket season, a few words 
must be written about Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s. I don’t 
suppose a stronger batting side of Gentlemen has ever been selected 
for this match, for men with averages of over forty could not be 
placed higher than eight, nine, and ten in the order of going in, 
and McGregor, who went in last, was making plenty of runs for 
Middlesex, going in first wicket down for his county. The side 
might have looked better with the inclusion of another bowler ; 
but C. L. Townsend was then quite out of form with the ball, and 
if Hartley had just done a good performance for Sussex, he did 
very little after the second week in July. Cunliffe, however, 
must be quite a good bowler. But 8S. M. J. Woods, F. 8. Jackson, 
and E. Smith, to say nothing of W. G. Grace and A. E. Stoddart, 
as a rule bowl very well in this match, especially the first-. 
named, who again this year bowled admirably, as he did two 
years ago with F. 8. Jackson. On a hard, fast wicket, which 
could not be called a true one, the fast bowling of the amateurs. 
was quite good enough to enable them to win by five wickets. 
Abel kept up his wonderful form in the second innings by very 
nearly completing his ‘century,’ and seldom has any batsman 
batted so consistently from start to finish of a season. Hay- 
ward, too, played very well for his runs. The scoring of the 
amateurs was ‘more consistent; but F. 8. Jackson and K. 8. 
Ranjitsinhji played undoubtedly the best, their two not-out innings 
on the last day being specially good, as the wicket had crumbled 
112 
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considerably. This is no doubt due to the fact that Lord’s sees 
less water than any other ground, as the authorities do not believe 
in it, their method of preparing a wicket being to roll into the 
ground the dew of the early morning. It is a pretty good proof 
of the wicket being not quite perfect when one remembers that, 
if games were continually being left drawn on other grounds, they 
were always finished at Lord’s. J. T. Hearne, fine bowler that he 
is, owes much of hissuccess to the ground and occasionally crumbled 
state of the wickets at Lord’s this season. Where it favours a 
bowler it is all against a batsman, and people who have hinted 
at A. E. Stoddart being not quite the player that he was should 
remember that if one ground has not played well this season it 
is Lord’s. 

We now go up North for the -second test-match against the 
Australians, who were just at this time in their very best form, 
and, if we could not have won, we certainly ought never to have lost 
the match ; nothing but bad batting—really bad batting—caused 
our defeat. There was no excuse for our collapse on a wicket that 
remained perfect from start to finish. On such a wicket, when 
the Australians won the toss, it was no matter of surprise to find 
them bat all day; and if somebody had to get a century, nobody 
was sorry to see that the happy lot fell to Frank Iredale, one of 
the most popular cricketers who have ever come over to play 
against us. Just at the start, perhaps, as is quite natural, he did 
not quite time Richardson, but he soon settled down and played 
a steady and determined innings of 108. Well backed up as he 
was by others of the team, the highly creditable score of 412 was 
realised, and this practically put defeat out of the question for 
them. When we went in to bat, K. 8. Ranjitsinhji (62) and Lilley 
(65 not out)—the latter’s innings being very creditable considering 
how the wickets kept falling—were the only two to play in any- 
thing like their true form, the whole side being out for 231. 

It was hoped that we should do better in our second innings, 
as the wicket showed no signs of breaking up; but on following 
on our second attempt was almost worse than the first, and we 
always appeared to be losing very easily ; but K. 8. Ranjitsinhji’s 
play put a much better complexion on the game. No finer 
innings has ever been played on Old Trafford Cricket Ground ; and 
eventually the Australians had to go in to get 125 to win, on a 
wicket that was still a very good one. Then Richardson bowled 
as some of us know how he can bowl when his side appears 
hopelessly beaten. For three and a quarter hours he bowled like 
a lion, keeping an excellent length, and only once do I remember 
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his being hit to leg. Thanks to the bowling of Richardson and 
the safe wicket-keeping of Lilley, who, standing back, caught 
three men off the fast bowler, we appeared to have a great chance 
of snatching the match out of the fire; Clem. Hill, however, after 
being as nearly as possible run out, as he ought to have been (but 
the ball being badly returned, he just got the benefit of the doubt), 
played a plucky game for his side, thus enabling the Australians 
to score a meritorious win by three wickets, which they richly 
deserved, for they certainly outplayed us in this match. J. T. 
Hearne, if he failed to get wickets, kept the runs down at the 
other end, as one can understand from the fact that nearly three 
and a half hours were taken by the Australians to make their 
total. 

But the feature of the match was the batting of K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji. Never were runs obtained in better style or under more 
trying circumstances, for he was always playing a losing game and 
getting but little assistance from his comrades. The Australians 
were loud in their praise about his play, saying they had never 
seen such placing on the leg side or more perfect timing of the 
ball; and it may interest some to know that, before the match, 
when asked if they would like him to go out to Australia, they 
replied they would be delighted to see him; but after the match 
one or two were not quite so sure about it—that is to say, from a 
cricket point of view. The selection of the English eleven was 
the subject of much comment before, but more especially after, the 
match, as is usual when a side is beaten. Granted that the 
public had good grounds for taking exception to my own inclusion 
in the team, I cannot help thinking that the most unjust remarks 
were made about Briggs. He might never have played any 
cricket at all judging from some of the nonsense one heard on the 
subject. Of course I take no notice of the letters which appeared 
in the papers, written by people who are not behind the scenes in 
the cricket world, and who dare not, as a rule, sign their full names 
to the letters they write. Sometimes men are chosen for these 
matches who from various causes cannot accept their invitation. 
When Briggs played he was in very good form with the ball ; 
in the match he took three wickets for 123, and Hearne no 
wickets for 75. I am, however, quite convinced that some new 
system of selecting an England eleven ought to be started an- 
other year. Is it likely that committees of selection can know as 
much about who should and who should not play as men like 
Grace, Stoddart, or Jackson, who play on all grounds and in all 
county matches of the year? It is quite time something was 
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done when one committee excludes K. 8. Ranjitsinhji and two 
other committees include him in their eleven. 

The next match of importance was the last M.C.C. match 
against the Australians at Lord’s, by no means a favourite ground 
of the visitors ; and this is not to be wondered at, seeing that the 
light there is often by no means a good one, to them at least, when 
we consider how they are favoured in this respect in Australia. 
The Pavilion is greatly responsible for this, and it has had not a 
little to do with their failures on this ground this year; indeed, 
they never won a match there, and they would assuredly have 
lost this last M.C.C. match had it been played out. They won 
the toss on a good wicket ; but Woodcock took three out of the 


‘first four wickets very soon, and had it not been for the 103 and 62 


of their captain, who was favoured with a bit of luck, yet played 
very finely, they would most certainly have been defeated. A. E. 
Stoddart played two most dashing innings of 61 and 59, made on 
both occasions under the hour, his driving and cutting off the fast 
bowling being most brilliant. Gunn, besides playing two fine 
innings of 56 and 26 not out, proved how useful lobs are by 
obtaining three wickets in the second innings, which nearly won 
the match for us ; for at the close of play on the last day M.C.C. 
wanted only 68 to win, with seven wickets to fall. 

I will now go straight to the last test match, played at the 
Oval. It was very unfortunate for England that A. E. Stoddart 
was unable to play, owing to a very bad cold, which he had not 
shaken off a week after the match. W.G. won the toss; and it 
was certainly his turn to win, as he had lost on the two previous 
occasions. The winning, moreover, meant a good deal, and 
W. G. Grace and F’. 8. Jackson did not fail to make use of the 
one hour and a quarter on the first day; for the wicket was 
very slippery and the ball came straight off the pitch, as the score 
—60 for one wicket—proved, neither fieldsmen nor bowlers being 
able to get a firm foothold. 

The fact of winning the toss went a long way towards the 
winning of the match, and what luck there was in the game 
certainly came our way. On the second day it was at once 
apparent that runs would be very hard to get, for the sun had 
dried the wicket, which naturally afforded the bowlers great 


‘assistance. F. 8. Jackson was out almost at once for a very well 


played 45, and K. 8. Ranjitsinhji soon followed his old Cambridge 


captain, then favoured more by good fortune than good play. I 
‘managed to make a run or two, whilst Bobby Abel played a good 


game at the other end. It is, indeed, wonderful how well he gets 
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over a ball on a sticky wicket, considering how short he is. We 
were eventually all out for 145, and if we take away the 60 made 
overnight for one wicket, it only leaves 85 runs made for nine 
wickets when the wicket was sticky. The Australians had 
half an hour’s batting before luncheon, and in that time put 
together 40 runs, thanks to some fine free cricket on the part of 
Darling and Iredale. The wicket certainly rolled out better, but 
the 40 runs scored before luncheon were due more to bad bowling 
than anything else ; for Peel could not get his length, tossing them 
up rather too often outside the leg stump—a great contrast to the 
bowling of Trumble, who never bowled a bad ball, his pace being 
exactly suited to the sticky state of the wicket. 

After luncheon, Hayward, who started at the Pavilion end, was 
severely punished, and 70 soon appeared on the board, thanks to 
very good cricket with a bit of luck thrown in. Then a separation 
took place, owing to a piece of bad judgment on the part of Darling, 
who called Iredale for a fifth run when the ball, thrown in by 
Ranjitsinhji, was more than half way on its journey to the wicket 
from the out field, with the result that a good wicket was recklessly 
lost. Iredale had played a good innings of 30; Darling soon 
followed, and in his plucky innings of 47 made one splendid drive 
on to the top of the Pavilion. The wicket was now at its worst, 
and Peel, coming on a second time, bowled much better; whilst 
Hearne was as unplayable to the Australians as Trumble was to 
us; and from the time Darling left it was a regular procession, 
England eventually having a very useful lead on the first innings 
of 26. Hearne bowled his very best, taking six wickets for 41, and 
Peel taking two wickets for 30. Left with not quite one and a half 
hour’s play, the bowling of McKibbin and Trumble was far too good, 
nobody except Abel playing at all well, the result being that we 
lost five wickets for 60. The next morning the last five men only 
added 24, but the wicket was at its very worst, being a little bit 
firmer, which made the ball break quicker. Abel played very 
well again for 21. The Australians were left 111 to get to win, 
and of course a great deal depended on the start. Richardson 
started bowling in preference to Peel, as W. G. Grace thought Peel 
wouldn’t bowl quite his best against the left-hander, Darling ; but, 
as Hearne got the latter’s wicket with his third ball, W. G: showed 
sound judgment, as events proved, by at once putting Peel on in 
place of the fast bowler. After hitting Peel for three, Iredale 
put one up tamely into F. 8. Jackson’s hands at short mid-on, 
and from this point the Australians never looked like winning. 

Trott and Giffen stayed together for five overs, and then 
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Giffen was bowled by a clinking good ball, which made haste off 
the pitch and kept very low; this was Hearae’s third wicket for 
noruns. Another disaster for Australia soon followed, as Trott, 
in attempting to drive Peel, failed to get hold of the ball; and 
Brockwell, fielding as substitute for Ranjitsinhji, who had hurt 
his foot overnight, brought off a fine catch at extra mid-off, just 
getting down to the ball in time. Peel at once captured two 
more—Hill and Donnan—six wickets being down for 11. Three 
overs later, Gregory, in attempting to hook Peel, put the ball 
straight into Richardson’s hands at forward short leg. Kelly had 
to pay the penalty for stopping a straight full pitch with his foot, 
and when 25 were registered, Jones hit all across a ball and 
was clean bowled. McKibbin then, to the surprise of everyone, 
played the bowling more easily than the rest, and Trumble helped 
him to put on 19 for the last wicket, McKibbin being eventually 
caught at slip by Abel, having made 16—top score of his side— 
England thus winning by 66 runs. 

Peel and Hearne both bowled remarkably well in the second 
innings, the former taking six wickets for 23, and the latter four 
for 19; whilst of the Australian bowlers, in the first innings 
Trumble took six for 59, Giffen two for 64, McKibbin three 
for 21; and in the second innings Trumble took six for 30, and 
McKibbin three for 35. 

After the - match there was great excitement, of course, 
hundreds of people cheering lustily before the Pavilion. 

The Australians accepted their defeat like sportsmen, and it 
was almost a pity that play began the first day; for that was all 
against them, the ground being in a very slippery state. However, 
it is gratifying to know that their tour has been a great success 
in every way ; they made friends wherever they went, and were 
always a side extremely hard to beat. It is very creditable to 
them that no county succeeded in defeating them ; for a team must 
occasionally have to fight against luck, and every cricketer knows 
what that means. In my opinion, their successes were due to 
their captain (Trott) and all-round excellence. No better captain 
has ever left Australia. Extremely popular with his men, and, for 
that matter, with everyone who has played against him, he always 
had his fields placed most accurately, never forgetting any 
batsman’s particular stroke, and invariably managed his bowling 
changes as only a good captain can do. It speaks very well for 
him that the team have been good friends throughout ; for we must 
remember that not a whisper has reached anyone about disputes 
and quarrels,as has been the case on former occasions ; and this 
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has had not a little to do with their success. In the opinion of 
many good judges, the team is not so good a one as that which 
contained players like Murdoch, Spofforth, Boyle, Blackham, 
McDonell, Massie, Bannerman and others: so Trott’s team only 
proves what an eleven, working together, can do. Their fielding 
was of the best, and in this department of the game they always 
were in front of us; their catching and throwing-in could not 
have been better. As to their bowling, which looked weak on 
paper before they began the tour, it was a matter of surprise to 
find Trumble bowling so consistently well match after match ; 
but those who know all about his cricket say that he only bowled 
this season as they expected him to bowl with the last team that 
came over, when he was not exactly a great success. At any rate, 
he has now made up for all that, and proved himself this year a 
great bowler, especially at the Oval in the last test match, when 
he was quite unplayable. 

McKibbin, after the first month, improved in a wonderful 
manner. At the start his inability to keep a good length prevented 
him from getting so many wickets as he did in the latter part of 
the tour. He is an extraordinarily fine bowler now that he has 
got an accurate length, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
he can bowl the most difficult ball of any man in the world, 
getting on a tremendous spin, and cleverly disguising his break : 
indeed, those who have not played against him on a slow wicket 
before are, in the majority of cases, quite taken in, thinking 
the ball is coming in from the off when it comes from leg, and 
vice versd. On a slow wicket that was scarcely difficult. He 
obtained seven wicketsfor 11 runs against Lancashire at Liverpool, 
the whole side being out for 28, at a time when the county was 
in fairly good form. Owing chiefly to the success that rewarded 
the efforts of Trumble and McKibbin, Giffen was not often wanted 
during the last half of the season; but he did a lot of good work 
when he was put on, and Jones on the fast wicket was certainly a 
success, his great pace enabling him todo much damage. The fact 
of only three centuries having been made against these bowlers, in 
a year, too, which has beaten all other years for centuries, proves 
what a strong bowling combination they are. Their batting con- 
sisted rather of the steady plodding order than anything else—no 
doubt due to the fact that they have no reason to hurry in Aus- 
tralia, as all games there are played out. 

Iredale, unlucky at the start, put in some rare good work when 
he did get into his stride. Trott played throughout in his best 
form, and no batsman makes his runs in better style. Gregory has 
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perhaps become a trifle less brilliant, but that did not prevent him 
from playing many fine innings. Darling certainly justified his 
selection, and another hitter would probably have strengthened 
the side. Hill occasionally played very well. He is sure to 
go on improving, and will some day, no doubt, do big things. 
Donnan was useful, and Giffen showed no signs of falling off. 
Graham was disappointing, and Eady did not improve, so they 
got few chances. 

Kelly must not be forgotten ; he kept wicket very well through- 
out, especially the latter part of the tour, and he is an example for 
other wicket-keepers to follow, as I never once saw him appeal 
unnecessarily to the umpire. Mr. Musgrove, their manager, has 
had not a little to do with making the tour a pleasant one, -and all 
would be pleased to see him come out again. Considering that 
many of the team have not played in England before, and that, 
as a rule, a man will play better his second season in England, I 
think it highly probable that the next team will take even more 
beating than did this one. 

This article would not be complete without a word on the 
University cricket of the year. There is no doubt that in H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower Oxford possessed a most capable captain and 
excellent cricketer, and in J. C. Hartley and F. H. E. Cunliffe 
two bowlers who were quite up to the best traditions of Oxford, 
while they were always backed up well in the field. The captain 
himself set a splendid example to his side at cover point, and 
no finer short slip has ever been included in an Oxford eleven than 
G. R. Bardswell, who, by the way, captains the eleven next year ; 
and those who know most about him consider him a very sound 
judge of the game. As regards the batting, the captain comes out 
top of the averages, and he was well supported by H. K. Foster, 
G. R. Bardswell, G. T. Mordaunt, and P. F. Warner; while 
G. O. Smith’s brilliant innings in the ’Varsity match will not 
readily be forgotten. R. P. Lewis, too, more than justified the 
high opinions formed of him as a wicket-keeper three years ago 
at Winchester, at times doing the most brilliant things behind 
the sticks; and it was no matter of surprise to the friends of 
Oxford when they defeated the Cambridge eleven, who were first 
favourites on the day of the match. The latter were indeed a 
very formidable side, having plenty of bowling at their command. 
The one drawback was a lack of variety, P. W. Cobbold being the 
only man who bowled below medium pace; for G. L. Jessop, 
E. B. Shine, and C. E. M. Wilson all bowled on the fast side. 
Perhaps their real strength lay in the consistency of their batting, 
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in which department N. F. Druce, C. J. Burnup, and C. E. M. 
Wilson were the most successful, and to this trio must be added 
H. H. Marriott, who seldom failed to score. It cannot be said 
that G. L. Jessop quite fulfilled the expectations formed of him 
before he went up to Cambridge. W.M‘G. Hemingway at times 
played a brilliant innings, but, like many hitters, was a trifle un- 
certain. They had, too, the reputation of being a fine fielding 
side. It is a great pity that the no-ball incident of 1893 was re- 
peated in this year’s University match; for in this match, of all 
others, people expect to see cricket played in a proper sporting 
spirit. Of course the incident provoked endless controversy between 
old Oxford and Cambridge players ; but when even old Cambridge 
men shake their heads at what was done this year by the Cam- 
bridge captain, it cannot have been an action worthy of commen- 
dation. 

Of the counties this season, Yorkshire have come out easily 
first, and this is probably due to the consistency of their batting, 
for no fewer than twelve men average over 20 runs per innings ; 
Brown being at the top with a fine average of 45, followed by F. 
S. Jackson’s 42 per innings. The first named, having made four 
centuries for his county, does not show any falling off, and the 
amateur is probably a better player to-day than ever before. He 
made three centuries for his county, as did Peel. Of the bowlers, 
Haigh, whom they discovered last year, had a fair trial this season, 
and comes out first with 71 wickets at the cost of 15 runs apiece. 
He should improve on this some day, when he has had more ex- 
perience, for he bowls a very fast ball, putting in several yorkers, 
and occasionally he bowls a very good slow ball, with which he is 
apt to deceive a batsman. Wainwright took 90 wickets for 18 per 
wicket, and Peel 97 for 19 apiece. Hirst, too, captured 80 wickets, 
but he was a trifle more costly. Lancashire, who come second, 
have perhaps been the unlucky county of 1896, for they only won 
two tosses after the second week in July. They have toiled along 
with the same players of former years more or less. E. Rowley had 
an average of 27 per innings, and this is the first time he has been 
included in Lancashire averages. Ward has perhaps fallen off a 
bit this season; but Baker, Sugg, and Tyldesley, not to mention 
G. R. Bardswell, have put in some good work. Of the bowlers, 
Hallam did more this year, taking 58 wickets for 17 apiece. 
Middlesex come next, thanks to some very consistent batting by 
many of the team and fine bowling performances from J. T. Hearne. 
Sir T. C. O’Brien and A. E. Stoddart both average well—41 
and 40-—Hearne took 118 wickets, costing 17, and C. M. Wells 
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rendered good service, capturing 35 wickets for 15 apiece. It 
is a pity such a fine player as the last-named cannot play more for 
his county. Fourth on the list come Surrey, and they can hardly 
be pleased with their season’s work, having lost no fewer than six 
matches ; and this is truly remarkable when Abel played so well 
throughout the year, and there were also such batsmen as 
Hayward, Brockwell, and others. Of the new men this season, 
mention must be made of Hayes, who at times played very well, 
although his average is not a great one; and there is no reason 
why he should not train on into a really fine player. Hayward 
has had a good season, with a batting average of 36 and a bowling 
average of 14 per wicket, taking 81 wickets, whilst Lohmann’s 
wickets cost him 15 apiece, and Richardson took 191 wickets 
at the cost of 15 apiece also—a pretty good performance. 

Of the remaining counties, Essex and Notts are the only two 
who are not minus points. For Essex, H. G. Owen heads the 
batting averages, and F. G. Bull has taken 70 wickets for 15 runs 
apiece—a good performance—and it is by no means unlikely that 
he will do big things as a bowler before long. Gunn heads the 
averages of Notts with 46, and Attewell has done a great deal 
better than some other bowlers, having taken 86 wickets for 14 
apiece. W.G. Grace for Gloucester has the capital average of 
53 for 32 innings, and also has the largest score of the season 
(301) to his credit—a truly wonderful performance considering 
his age. Mention should be made of C. O. H. Sewell, who 
averages 30, and he looks all over a first-class batsman. The 
bowling is weak, nobody averaging fewer than 20 runs per 
wicket. Storer’s fine batting for Derbyshire must not be over- 
looked, for he topped the century five times for his county, which 
gives him the fine average of 57; Davidson, too, claims an 
average of 43, but the bowling reads bad. Of the other counties, 
Sussex come out very low when one looks at K. 8. Ranjitsinhji’s 
performances. His figures for his county read: 33 innings, 
4 times not out, 1,698 runs, 165 most in an innings, 58°55. On 
no fewer than seven occasions has he scored 100 for his county. 
For Kent, Rev. W. Rashleigh, J. R. Mason, and A. Hearne all 
did good work. For Hampshire, Captain Wynyard has a fine 
average of 50, and it was pleasing to see him playing in a test 
match. The season of 1896 has been remarkable for centuries, 
116 having been scored, against 76 of last year. In fact, these 
centuries are getting monotonous, and a wet wicket season would 
be a welcome change, so long as matches were finished. 
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BY THE HON. A. GATHORNE HARDY 


Wuart fisherman will ever forget the long drought of the autumn 
of 1894? While yachtsmen, ladies, farmers, labourers, and hotel- 
keepers were blessing the unwonted and continuous sunshine 
which prevailed from August 18 to October 25, one universal cry 
of lamentation and anguish poured from the lips of unfortunates 
by the banks of every Highland stream, from Thurso to Tweed, as 
they tapped the aneroids which declined to fall, and watched in 
vain—morning and night—for the clouds that never came. It was 
rumoured—lI do not know with what truth—that one angler, who 
rented the best stretch of a celebrated river at a total cost of little 
less than 1000/. for the season, only secured one small grilse in 
over ten weeks ; and this was but an exaggerated sample of the 
meagre nature of the harvest reaped by hundreds. Yet it was at 
the very close of this period, when springs were dry which had 
never ‘ given out’ during the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
and when it was almost impossible in the wettest district of Ross- 
shire to find enough water to perform the necessary ablutions 
after the death of a stag, that a little river where I have fished 
for over a quarter of a century gave me the best week’s sport I 
have ever experienced. 

Dearly do I love that little river: its every stone and pool 
has memories and associations peculiar to itself. Rising high 
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up among the hills near Loch Fine, it dashes rapidly through 
gorges and over boulders, preserving for about four miles the true 
characteristics of a Highland stream ; then, when it reaches the 
strath below, it still keeps fairly rapid, with occasional rocky 
pools, for about three miles more, while walls and ‘putts’ of 
loose stone show the efforts—often futile—which have been 
made to restrain it within its banks, and to prevent it, when 
in spate, from washing away roads, bridges, and cultivated land. 
Thence, for the remainder of its course, it meanders through nearly 
level soil, gradually growing more winding and sluggish until it 
makes its way into the sea; the tide always coming into the 
bottom pools where the tortuous river cuts its way through 
a partially reclaimed peat bog. It rises and falls very rapidly, as 
the deep sheep drains carry the heavy showers down almost 
immediately, so that the upper pools are only in order for a very 
short time after a flood; and the angler is always liable to be 
washed out in the very middle of his day’s sport. Still, it has 
many advantages over more pretentious rivers. As the banks are 
perfectly clear, you can follow your fish anywhere, and therefore 
need not be burdened with a heavy rod and a great deal of line, 
and also can gaff and land your own fish. So, too, the lower 
pools always afford some chance of a fish, or, at least, a basket of 
sea trout, till the tide comes in, especially if there is enough breeze 
to make a curl on the surface. 

On October 13 the morning broke dull, misty, and still, with 
a little drizzle falling. We had intended to take a walk after 
wild grouse; but the day was not inviting, and after waiting 
till about eleven o’clock in the hope of its clearing, I took my 
trout rod and strolled off to the river—rather jeered at by my host ; 
but, although I had not much hopes of sport, I knew that I could 
amuse myself for an hour or two watching the stream, which I 
had not seen for more than a year. My mackintosh I left at home 
—a piece of rashness I should not have been guilty of many years 
ago. A small bag contained my lunch, reel and fly-book, and a net 


- and gaff to screw into my landing-handle, while its outer partition 


seemed likely to be more than large enough for anything I might 
have to bring home. A light, but fairly stiff, split cane trout rod 
completed my equipment, and three-quarters of an hour later I 
was crossing the foot-bridge over the river, and as I looked upon 
and through the glassy surface, and counted the stones below, I 
felt that there was only one place which I could try with any 
chance of success. Most of the lower water is guarded by deep 
banks, but there is a long horseshoe-shaped pool, about a mile from 
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the mouth, with a low, shelving gravel bank on opposite sides at 
each turn, some part of which is sure to catch every breeze that 
blows. No time was to be lost, as next day was full moon, and 
the tide would be in by half-past one o’clock at the latest; so a 
very few more minutes saw me at the head of the pool with my rod 
put together, and two small sea-trout flies—a blue doctor, and a 
nondescript with black body and silver twist on a medium loch. 
trout cast. 

There was only a very slight ripple on the water, but at about 
the third cast something large turned at the fly, and I caught a 
glimpse of a silvery side as the fish returned to its fastness at the 
bottom. A short pause, then another cast, and the salmon rose 
again in the same place—a third—and I was fast in the first fish 
of the year, which dashed off across the pool almost as much 
surprised as I was. I treated him with becoming deference, 
waited till he sulked a minute before I screwed the gaff into 
the handle, and in a short time administered the coup de grdce 
to a nice grilse weighing 7 lb. I will not enter into a detailed 
account of the events of the next two hours; but before the tide 
came in I had risen a number of fish, and killed two more grilse 
of 6 lb. each, besides an ugly, large, red kipper, weighing 
94 lb. By the time these were landed the tide had begun to run 
strongly upwards, bringing with it a nice lot of fresh sea trout, of 
which I secured six in the next twenty minutes. 

Fishing was then over for the day, as it is only at ‘ first of 
flood’ that even sea trout rise for a short time, while salmon stop 
rising as soon as the gravel begins to be flooded off the shoals. 
So I collected the fish and hid them in a tuft of rushes, and after 
luncheon and a pipe, walked home, calling at the keeper’s on the 
way to tell him to send for the fish, which I did not care to carry 
back myself. 

Tuesday found me again in the same place; and although I 
could only fish for a short time before the tide came in, I got two 
salmon weighing 18 lb. between them, and lost another I had 
nearly landed, on a bit of wire fence which had at some time been 
washed in and which I could plainly see in the deep part of the 
water bending as the fish struggled before the final catastrophe 
‘The only other adventure of the day was that a second fish took 
the tail fly after I had nearly landed one on the dropper, and 
pulled his predecessor off in his eager struggle to escape, falling a 
victim himself to his philanthropic efforts. 

Three times during that eventful week did I have two salmon 
on at a time, but I never succeeded in landing both of them, 
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though once, at least, I was sufficiently near it to hope against 
hope for success. The next day, in the same water, fishing till 
four o’clock (the tide was now growing more obliging), I beat all 
previous records. I had become alive to the fact that the pools 
were swarming with fish, and that they were as greedy as they 
were numerous ; so I suggested in the morning that a gillie should 
come down to the pool on the chance of finding something to 
carry up. I shall never forget Duncan’s face of surprise when he 
came down to where I was fishing, and found the banks of the 
long pool fairly strewn with fish. He walked off toa neighbouring 
cottage for a sack, and a little later staggered to the road 
bearing it on his back laden with ten fish, the largest 174 lb., 
the smallest 4} lb., and then waited till he could deposit his 
burden in a friendly peat cart homeward bound. 

The next day the same pool yielded seven salmon, and Friday 
was the only blank day I had. Blue sky, white frost, brilliant 
sunshine, and absolute calm were too much for even the greedy 
and unsophisticated denizens of the pool, and during a great part 
of the day I sat on the bank, chatting to the keeper, who joined 
me for a short time on his rounds, and told me that he had 
counted over ninety fish in one pool higher up, and waiting to 
take advantage of any change of sky or atmosphere. Even upon 
this hopeless day many fish followed the fly, and one or two were 
on for a few seconds; but the odds were too great, and when 
Duncan appeared with his sack, all ready this time, he had to 
carry it away empty. Fools the fish might be, but they were not 
such fools as to attach themselves to gut so glaringly visible. 

Such a day—so still and bright, with a peculiar scorching 
feeling about the sun, is often a ‘ weather breeder,’ as they call it 
on the West coast, and I was not surprised the next morning to 
see a cloudy sky, and tree tops bent by half a gale of wind. The 
long spell of fine weather was evidently coming to an end ; but in 
the meantime I had one really first-rate fishing day before me, 
and it was with high hopes that I started for the river, although 
I hardly thought it possible that I could beat my previous 
‘record’ of ten salmon in a day. Hitherto I had dispensed with 
an attendant, and gaffed and landed all the fish myself; but 
to-day I told Duncan to follow as soon as our sandwiches were 
ready, and by 10.30 I had reached the river-side. This time I 
did not cross the foot-bridge, as I had a fancy to try the pool 
where the keeper had seen so many fish the day before, and there 
was abundance of wind—enough to affect even the most sheltered 
casts. The event proved that I was right, as my fly had hardly 
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touched the water before I was into a fish which I had some 
difficulty in landing, as there was a lot of weed close to the bank 
on my side of the river; still, before the gillie arrived I had 
disposed of a nice little grilse of 61b. and removed my dropper, 
fully convinced that it was not a safe place in which to fish with — 
two flies. « 
_ A remarkable experiencé followed. The whole pool, as far as 
it was fishable, was not more than fifty yards long, and about 
thirty-five yards wide——yet I never left it till I went home at five 
o’clock in the evening. So freely did the fish rise, that I did not 
like to leave off even for lunch, but ate my sandwiches standing 
up. There were one or two spots which I never passed without 
a rise ; and nothing seemed to frighten the fish, which absolutely 
declined to take any warning by the struggles of their hooked 
companions. They seemed quite mad for the fly, and although 
I was broken once or twice by my gillie gaffing the line in his 
excitement, and some time was wasted by my experimenting 
vainly with a somewhat larger fly which the fish followed but 
would not touch, I had caught twelve fish, the largest 9 Ib. and 
the smallest 54 lb., before my sport was over for the day. Even 
then, I believe, I might have added to the number had I perse- 
vered ; but it was beginning to get dark, and I had fished the 
water twice over without a taking rise; so I took my departure, 
and thus ended this memorable week. 

The totals and weights as recorded in my rough diary ran as 
follows : 


lb. 
13th, four salmon . . 17,6, 93,6. Six trout 
16th, two . . . 9, 8} 
17th, ten ‘ . . 17}, 11, 94, 74, 7, 7, 7, 6, 6, 45 
18th, seven ,, ; ; . 8, 10, 5d}, 6, 6, 5, 8 
20th, twelve ,, ; ; . 6,74, 74, 5, 73, 7,9, 65, 7, 6, 6, 74 
Total, thirty-five 


All these fish were caught with a 104-ft. single-handed trout 
rod and small sea-trout flies of not more than three varieties. 

One of my sons suggests to me that I should do well not to 
publish my experiences, if I wish to maintain my character for 
honesty and truthfulness. Reverence is not the distinguishing 
characteristic of the rising generation ; but as I can call witnesses 
both to character and to the facts, I must be content to run the 
risk ; especially as I think my experiences may be of use to others. 
My success was, no doubt, largely due to circumstances wholly 
exceptional —and no one could have anticipated or need expect to 
repeat it in the same place under normal conditions. The largest 
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number of fish I ever caught in any one year in the same river 
was forty-nine, the largest number in a day seven, and those 
results were obtained during three months’ fishing with the river 
frequently in perfect order; so to catch thirty-five in a week, in a 
very small length of water, after a long drought, must be considered 
phenomenal, and must be ascribed partly to the enormous quantity 
of fish collected in the tidal part of the stream beyond which it 
was impossible for them to ran; and partly to some climatic 
influence which I can neither understand nor explain. I am an 
old fisherman with a tolerably varied es perience, and the more I 
fish the less inclined I feel to lay down the law dogmatically on 
the habits and caprices of that most capricious of fish—the salmon. 
If I have sometimes met with unexpected success, I have much 
more often returned with an empty basket, when all conditions 
seemed to point toarecord day ; but fishing would lose its greatest 
charm if it lost its uncertainty—and ‘scent’ itself is not more 
uncertain. 

The moral I draw is that, given the necessary combination of 
fish and water, however low and bright the latter may be, if you 
fish fine enough, and use small enough flies, you need not despair. 
I would also add my own belief that it is a common error of 
fishermen to use flies unnecessarily large. With regard to rod 
and tackle, I am well aware that there are not many rivers where 
it would be safe and easy to catch salmon with a small single- 
handed rod, yet where I was fishing I believe that I exercised a 
wise discretion in my choice of a short light rod, considering the 
day, the water, and the period of the year. It was quite easy to 
keep as much strain upon the fish as my light tackle would safely 
bear; and the longer your rod the more difficult it is to gaff your 
own salmon. The pools were small and low, and the fish hardly 
ever attempted to leave them; and as I said’ before, it was easy 
to follow them along the banks, and unnecessary and inexpedient 
to let them have a great deal of line out. Of course it must also 
be remembered that the fish were autumn fish—in fair condition 
for the time of year; but not to compare with spring salmon. 
Another advantage of a light rod is that you can strike quick and 
sharply ; and although I agree with those who hold that it is 
often inexpedient to strike salmon at all in rough water, this rule 
does not apply to lochs or still sluggish streams where it is 
absolutely essential that eye and hand should be quick, and act 
together. 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


THE old saying, ‘Nothing happens but the unexpected,’ cer- 
tainly was not applicable to the St. Leger, wherein everything 
fell out precisely as had been anticipated—except, perhaps, that 
Persimmon did not win with all the ease one had supposed he 
would. A long way from home, indeed, Watts not only showed 
his horse the whip, but actually hit him; and when Watts or 
Cannon does this it means much. Inferior jockeys slash away 
on very slight excuse ; these two finished horsemen never do so. 
I asked Cannon after the race if he had ever for a moment 
felt like winning, and he hesitated somewhat before he answered, 
though the answer was in the negative. He had just ventured 
to hope when Watts used his whip, but Labrador is a small 
horse, Persimmon a big one, and the longer stride of the latter 
told, just as Ormonde’s did when the gallant little Bard raced up 
to him at Epsom, and for a few brief moments seemed to be 
holding his own. But I do not think that Persimmon was the 
horse at Doncaster that he was at Epsom, and, had all gone well 
with St. Frusquin, I have a very strong impression that he would 
have won the Leger. His sudden breakdown was certainly 
lamentable. After a notable race I always take the opinion of 
those whom I regard as the best judges as to what the winner 
had in hand, and after the Leger I discussed the matter with the 
experts. From 7 lb. to 10 lb. was the general opinion. My 
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friend and contributor, Mr. R. K. Mainwaring, thought 6 lb. or 
7 lb., Mornington Cannon believed that 10 lb. would have altered 
the result ; and there is no doubt that Persimmon was a good 
deal more than 10 lb. better than Labrador both this summer 
and last autumn. Hither one has greatly come on, the other has 
considerably gone off, or they have approached each other, 
Labrador improving a little, and Persimmon being not quite so 
good as he was. Probably the last is the real explanation, and, 
indeed, before the race—one is always so wise after it !—an owner 
of horses who is a shrewd observer remarked to me that he did 
not think the Prince of Wales’ colt was looking his best. 


If all goes well with Velasquez Lord Rosebery has a fortune 
on four legs in the son of Donovan and Vista. There was an 
owner of horses some years ago who one day exclaimed, after a 
long series of victories, ‘I am tired of winning races!’ (Durin ; 
the last years of his life he was supported by the charity of old 
friends.) I do not know whether Lord Rosebery will grow tired, 
and suspect, from the quiet look of gratification which is to be 
detected on his usually impassive features after a win, that there 
is not much fear of satiety in this respect. Before the Cham- 
pagne Stakes at Doncaster it was said that the American-bred 
Berzak was as good as Diakka at even weights, and if so, if he 
be, in fact, anything like nearly as good—for I am a long way 
from believing the story—he must be a particularly smart, 
indeed a really remarkable, colt. Velasquez, on the other hand, 
did not look very well, for he was regularly covered with 
warbles, and this indicates some sort of indisposition; indeed, 
I believe there was some question of keeping him at home. 
Nevertheless there was practically no race, for Velasquez, hard 
held, cantered in without having been anything like extended. 
He seems to stand altogether apart from the other two-year-olds 
of the season. Possibly Goletta is second best of those already 
seen out, but she is a very long way behind the colt. 


Habitual betting always strikes me as a particularly foolish 
habit, because the habitual bettor is certain to lose in the long 
run; but there is not a little amusement to be derived from the 
contemplation of the habit in other persons if one be cynically 
minded. I rarely ‘go racing’ without coming across the man 
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who has just had the most phenomenally cruel piece of bad luck 
ever known in the history of the Turf. This man is, indeed, to 
be met almost daily, and the recital of his story has its enter- 
taining side, notwithstanding that it grows rather monotonous. 
Another familiar creature is the man who had resolutely made up 
his mind to back the animal that has just won, but was put off at 
the last moment owing to the misfortune of meeting some one of 
generally recognised super-subtlety, knowledge, and astuteness, 
who told him something else would win. From this you are 
invited to infer that the victim is really cleverer than the miracle 
of astuteness in question. Other types are constantly cropping 
up, but if I begin to describe them I shall write an article instead 
of a Note. The worst thing that can happen to the man who 
is tempted to wager is to begin by winning; because in these 
cases the result is always the same. Winning the sums that 
he used to be delighted to win ceases to interest him; he bets 
bigger and bigger, till one of the runs of bad luck which are 
certain to occur from time to time overtakes him; then he ‘bets 


to get home,’ and is soon more or less inextricably entangled 
in the toils, 


—— 


There is not much to be said about the sport of the past 
month so far as partridge shooting is concerned. Year after year 
the same story has to be told—plenty of birds (as a rule, that is 
to say, and it may be said this year), but very little chance of 
getting near them. As soon as you cross over the hedge or pass 
through the gate away the coveys fly. The fine dry weather 
which is good for the birds 1s bad for the roots, the consequence 
being, of course, want of cover. In some few places, indeed, there 
is some cover this year, though I cannot understand how it ever 
came to grow with the plentiful lack of moisture we endured 
last summer. One friend of mine set off to shoot at such a place, 
where he knew well-grown potatoes, turnips, and clover were to 
be found, and he was rather inclined to chuckle at the disap- 
pointment of men who told the old tale of ‘can’t get near 
them’; but it rained so hard during his visit that after spending 
a wretched hour morning after morning in getting wet through 
he had to give it up. Partridge shooting is always delightful to 
me in all its phases (except when I cannot ‘ get on’ to the driven 
birds), but there is not very much to be written about it after it 
has once begun ; though many of us enjoy an anticipatory article 
if the writer have individuality and charm of style. What does 
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not amuse me is the inevitable essay of the foolish man who 
really knows nothing about it, and laments the disappearance of 
the good old days when a sportsman went out with dogs, &c. 
That is not entertaining, nor is the equally inevitable reply, 
which sets forth at length why in these days of scientific 
agriculture the old methods are impossible. 


‘May difference of opinion never alter friendship!’ I ex- 
pressed, in a recent number, the very strongest views condemna- 
tory of the action of Mr. Mitchell, the Cambridge captain. There 
is no one for whose ideas I have deeper respect than for those of 
Mr. R. D. Walker, who kindly writes to me as follows-—giving 
vent to opinions, he tells me, entirely opposed to those of his 
famous brothers, ‘I. D.’ and ‘V.E.’ ‘R. D.’ begins his interesting 
remarks, for the length of which I do not apologise, as he speaks 
with authority :—‘ During the past cricket season there have been 
several occurrences which have given rise to heated discussions and 
great diversity of opinion. First and foremost perhaps may be 
mentioned the “no ball” incident in the University match, when 
Cambridge presented their opponents with twelve runs to prevent 
the followon. These tactics occasioned expressions of disapproval 
from many of the spectators round the ground, and at the close of 
the innings the Light Blue team were saluted at the Pavilion by a 
considerable number of members of the Club with unmistakable 
hisses. Before proceeding to discuss the rights and wrongs of 
the case, no words can be found to condemn too strongly the con- 
duct of those who so strangely forgot themselves and their 
position, and it is to be hoped that such a scene may never be 
witnessed again on any cricket ground, least of all at the head- 
quarters of the game, where fair play and no favour is always 
supposed to prevail. The papers were of course flooded with 
correspondence on the subject, embodying a great variety of views. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Cambridge were strictly 
within their rights in acting as they did. They simply did what 
they thought most advantageous for their side, without infringing 
any written or unwritten law, and to make use of such terms 
as “not playing the game,” “sharp practice,’ &c., only argues 
ignorance on the part of those who uttered them. As a matter 
of fact, the course they adopted probably lost them the match, 


though this is beside the question as to the propriety of their 
conduct. 
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‘To go at once to the root of the matter, the mischief (if one 
may use such an expression) lies in the laws and not in the 
players. Whatever it may have been in the past, Law 53 at the 
present time misses the object for which it was originally enacted, 
viz., to economise time by allowing the side that fell short of its 
opponent’s score by a certain number of runs to follow its 
innings. In these days of what are vulgarly called “ bread-and- 
butter wickets’ and close boundaries, when three or four hundreds 
are the constant outcome of the first innings, it frequently 
happens that two hundred and fifty, and even three hundred runs 
and more, are insufficient to prevent a side following on. If the 
leading side is not very strong in bowling, as was the case with 
Cambridge, and the wicket is still in good order, it may mean, 
and constantly does mean, another much longer outing on the top 
of the preceding one, with the possible drawback of having to go 
in for the last innings on a wicket which has begun to show signs 
of wear and tear, if not actually breaking up. Hence, instead of 
reaping any advantage by their opponents following on, the side 
that went in first may absolutely be placed at a disadvantage, 
though on the particular occasion under notice the wicket 
probably was easier on the last day than at any other time in the 
match. Law 54, equally with 53, fails to grasp the situation 
by debarring a side from declaring its innings closed till the last 
day of the match. The result of this is that the declaring side 
nearly always fails to make its declaration till it is not only abso- 
lutely impossible for the runs to be got, but also almost impossible 
to get its opponents out in the time allotted for play. How much 
more sporting would it be to run the risk of losing as well as of 
winning! Our leading amateurs and professionals are mostly 
genuine sportsmen, and it would be far more satisfactory, both to 
the players and the spectators, to have the match decided, if 
possible, one way or the other, instead of spending the last weari- 
some hour or two without any reasonable prospect of an actual 
result. To sum up, however, the point in question, let the 
“follow-on” law be abolished for good and all, and allow the 
side to declare its innings closed at any point of the match. 


‘ With regard to the enormous scores, it is difficult to suggest 
an effective remedy. Proposals have been made that the wickets 
should be enlarged in height and width, that Law 24 (relating to 
l.b.w.) should be made more stringent, that an additional man 
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should field, though not allowed to bat, &c. ; but probably every one 
will admit that the batsmen should be obliged to run out their 
hits as far as possible. At the present day a hundred runs in a 
match, where there is a boundary all round, really does not repre- 
sent the exertion of fifty, if as much, where the hits have to be 
run out. If the ball goes over the boundary among the spec- 
tators nothing can be done ; but a low netting or some such device 
would, in the majority of cases, prevent this, and then all hits 
along the ground could be run out, and the batsman would have 
considerably more exertion in making his runs. 


— 


‘ There is one other incident in connection with the University 
match which calls for notice, and that is the practice of a fast 
bowler sending in over after over of short-pitched balls. In the 
M.C.C. match v. Cambridge, a professional bowler accidentally 
hit one of the Cambridge batsmen, whereupon the Light Blue 
captain went out into the field and demanded that the said 
bowler should be taken off. This somewhat extraordinary request 
was actually complied with, though the next day the same bowler 
was not sufficiently dangerous to prevent Cambridge from getting 
over five hundred runs in their second innings and winning the 
match. But the same captain who made this objection in the 
M.C.C. match actually allowed one of his bowlers to hit the 
Oxford batsmen in the first innings over and over again, and did 
not seem to think that a matter of any consequence. The Oxford 
captain, singularly enough, did not make a similar objection or 
ask for the bowler to be taken off, but stood his ground and 
suffered. Seriously speaking, for any fast bowler to keep on 
bowling short-pitched balls with the certainty of hitting the bats- 
men is strongly to be reprehended, and it is not cricket. 


‘The first test match between England and Australia drew a 
record crowd to Lord’s, and even before a ball was bowled it was 
a difficult matter to find a seat round the ground. Matters went 
tolerably smoothly up to the luncheon hour, after which the 
crowd got inside the ropes, and for some time there was a regular 
scrimmage between those in front and those behind. It is impos- 
sible not to blame the executive for this unseemly disturbance. 
Everybody knew long beforehand that this match would be the 
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one at which all the devotees of cricket would muster, and a little 
forethought would have suggested that additional stands should 
be provided, and a sufficient body of police engaged to prevent 
the ground from being encroached upon. But even though these 
steps were not taken, and when it became evident that hundreds 
who had paid, and were paying, their shillings at the turnstiles 
would have no chance of a show for their money, it was clearly 
the duty of the authorities to put up a notice to that effect at the 
gate ; and though one cannot for a moment condone the conduct 
of the rioters, it is impossible not to sympathise with the majority 
of those who after paying for admission found that their shillings 
had only gone to swell the M.C.C. coffers, without affording them 
a glimpse of the game they had come to see. While on the 
subject of International matches, a few words may not be out of 
place with regard to the selection of our representative teams. 
It has been the custom now for some years during the Australian 
visits to play what are generally known as three test matches at 
Lord’s, the Oval, and Manchester respectively. Would it not be 
more satisfactory if a special selection committee of five, or at 
any rate not more than seven, well-known men in the cricketing 
world were appointed to choose the teams, men who not only see 
the cricket on the London grounds, but all over the country, who 
have been or are leading exponents of the game themselves, and 
are consequently best qualified to form a sound opinion as to the 
powers and capabilities of each individual cricketer, as well as of 
other questions affecting the composition of the teams ? 


Ome 


‘A few words in conclusion about our visitors: That they are 
a good sound batting lot, and probably the strongest team all 
through in that department of the game that has yet visited us, 
few probably will wish to deny. Their performances speak for 
themselves ; and though perhaps they do not possess a batsman 
quite equal to Murdoch at his best, there are several first-class 
and powerful players among them. Their fielding is excellent, 
but there are two points in which they needed strengthening. One 
is that they were short of a really superior bowler, such as Spofforth 
or Turner, though Trumble is a very good and most reliable one, 
and Jones and Giffen have both done good work, backed up by 
McKibbin and Trott; the other weakness can be summed up in 
two words: “ Blackham’s absence.” Of the three test matches, 
they won that at Manchester, and fought hard, though unsuc- 
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cessfully, in the remaining two. In congratulating them on their 
general success, and wishing them bon voyage, let us express a 
hope that they may revisit us in three or four years’ time with as 
strong a team as they have brought this year.’ 


I have received several letters on the subject of the Griffith 
and Willsher episodes referred to in my ‘ Notes’ last month. 
‘Will you permit me to act as umpire on this occasion, and to 
put the wicket straight?’ Mr. V. E. Walker kindly writes. ‘It 
was at the end of August in 1862 in Surrey v. England match at 
the Oval that John Lillywhite no-balled Willsher, and as I 
captained the latter side my position, surronnded (as the Hon. 
C. G. Lyttelton—now Lord Cobham—and myself were) by a 
Surrey mob, was rather an unenviable one for the moment. 
(Vide vol. vii. p. 406 of ‘“ M.C.C. Scores and Biographies.”) It 
was also at the end of August 1864 at Hastings that Griffith hit 
Bennett out of the ground from four consecutive balls in one 
“over” forsixrunseach. (Vide vol. viii. p. 500 of “‘ M.C.C. Scores 
and Biographies.”) I happened to be at Hastings later that 
autumn, and the “ mighty hits’’ having been talked about, I went 
to the ground to see the spot, and the man there pointed out to 
me about where “old Ben” hit from, and the direction that the 
ball took after leaving “ Farmer” Bennett’s hand.’ For all I 
know Griffith may have served Willsher the same at the Oval, 
but I never remember to have heard of it, nor do.I think it 
at all likely to have occurred. 


— 


The reminiscence has evidently interested many readers. 
Major R. C. Otway writes to tell me that he was on the ground 
at Hastings at the time, and well remembers the circumstance 
of Griffith hitting these sixes. Bennett, he adds, was a slow 
round-arm bowler, not a bowler of lobs. Yet another corrc- 
spondent, Mr. Philip Collins, also saw the game, and adds that 
‘all the balls were hit clean out of the ground, some of them into 
some new houses that were being built, much to the edification 
of the workmen who were “employed” upon them, who were 
sitting about on the scaffolding smoking and enjoying the match.’ 


Here is another cricket note; I am full of the subject this 
month. Mr. H. C. Green writes: ‘When reading the article 
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“A Lost Art,” by Mr. W. J. Ford, in the September number of 
the BADMINTON MaGazINg, I was reminded of an incident, with 
reference to the wonderful square-leg hitting power of George 
Parr, and the remarkable knowledge of cricket shown by Daniel 
- Day, which took place in a match in which I myself played in 
the year 1848 or 49, I am not sure which. The match was 
played on the then new ground attached to Day’s Hotel at 
Woolston, Southampton, Daniel Day, a member of the original 
All England Eleven, being engaged in the match. The sides 
were, eleven of England, George Parr being one, against eighteen 
or twenty (I forget the precise number) gentlemen of Hampshire, 
with Daniel Day, who was then one of the ground professionals, 
given. Parr had been in, and notwithstanding Day’s having kept 
the ball well to the off to prevent his making his favourite stroke, 
he was scoring rather more rapidly than was desirable. Taking 
Mr. Theobald, afterwards the Rev. Mr. Theobald, a well-known 
Hampshire player, aside, Day said to him, “If George is not 
out by the next over after this, you go back to as near the 
boundary as you can, and stand on a brown spot, and the third 
ball of the succeeding over I will bowl for George to hit, and if, 
sir, you would like to open your mouth, it shall drop into it.” 
The ball was bowled at the particular time arranged, and Mr. 
Theobald caught Parr without moving a step from the spot 


indicated, the ball being a leg-volley, which Parr could not 
resist.’ 


q 


